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SUNNY BIPPUS ON NORMAN CAY 





rilKY DON’T lUII.D SPORTS CARS LIKR TIIKY USRD TO. As «, on as you find an 

opportunity, drive a Cadillac! You'll learn ihttt Cadillac’s sup<‘rhly balanced suspension corners belter 
than many a diminutive two-seater. And you'll marvel at how quickly, smoothly and easily Cadillac's con- 
siderable size is handled by its exclusive variable ratio power steering. Don't let its reputation for quiet luxury 
lead you to believe a Cadillac isn't exciting lij drive. Sports cars, you'll find, have come a long, long way! 

Stnndiiixi of thvWorld ^ 





How come Metropolitan Life 
insures 4S,()()(),()()() people - and 
can still keep track of you? 





It takes a lot of legwork— and brain work 
— to ser\'e -15 million people. But that’s 
why we have 62,000 people on our staff, 
including 32,000 full-time representatives 
out in the field. All to look after you and 
the other 44,999,999. 

When you deal with Metropolitan, 
there’s always somebody handy to 
answer your questions and give personal 
attention to your claims. Pronto. 

Another way Metropolitan takes care of 
you is through our confidential Family 
Security Check-Up. This can put J 


your family’s financial picture in clearer 
focus than you've probably ever .seen 
it before. 

Why not call your Metropolitan adviser 
and get the details? 

There’s no obligation . . . except to those 
you love. 

More choose Melropolitan I.ife 

millions more than any other company 



Look into Evcrshai'i)— the ncM' chronic stainless blade 
with the Miron coated 


It’s made jtossiblc by a new stainless steel lonmila. 

Low carbon, high chrome stainless called Swedish 
FiNE;GftA/iy and develojicd especially tor us. 

It sharpens sharper. I lolds its smoothness longer. 

Even than the best stainless used hetorc. I’lie fine-grain 
makes possible our new Convex Edge, Miron coated to glide 
friction-free over }'our skin tor an unusually 
comtortahle shave. Four mirror smooth blades $ 1 . 

Pamper }'ourselt. 
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Next week 

A GOLD COAST of Bolf has 
suddenly emerged in southeast- 
ern Florida. Some of the area's 
wondrous coursesare shown in 
color, and Gwilym Brown tells 
aboutoihersand how they grew. 

A SNOWMOBILE ODYSSEY 
across the roof of Colorado 
could well be the most maso- 
chistic junket of this snowy 
winter. Robert Cantwell has 
thawed enough to describe it. 

SUPERFAN in sport and a su- 
pcrachtcxcr in commerce, mul- 
timillionaire John Gulbrcaih 
owns the Pirates and Darhy 
Dan Farm and is a powerful 
figure in baseball and racing. 


PERMISSION IS STRICTLY PROHIRTTED 
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LETTER FROM 


The girl garnishing ihc seascape on this 
week's cover would satisfy the qualili- 
cutions for most magazine covers, be- 
ing what she is— beautiful and blonde 
and blue-eyed. It would be more lilting, 
however, if a cover girl for Sports lu- 
LusiRAiho not only looked seaworthy 
in a bikini but in fact was also a sw im- 
ming champion. And could spear a 
do/en craylish in half an hour. And 
could shout straight, ski parallel, fly a 
plane and win at tennis. And could 
surf, break l(K) playing golf, and. in a 
pinch, cook. Well, get a grip on your 
snorkels, gentlemen, because in Cover 
Ciirl Sunny Ihppus you arc looking at 
just that ideal synthesis of pretty girl 
and sportswoman. 

Margaret Caroline Bippus is the 
daughter of a Palm Beach surgeon. 
When she is not hilling golf or tennis 
balls at the country club or crashing 
around after duck and quail on the 
family's farm in north l-lorida. she lives 
in New York. Her sporting life got its 
start when she was 10. Polio weakened 
her muscles, and she was directed to 
swim for therapy. Her parents hired 
John (Sandy) Eilcr. a well-known Palm 
Beach swimming instructor. Each 
morning at 5:30 and every evening aft- 
er school Sandy Eilcr had Sunny Bip- 



SUNNY ON THE FIRING LINE 
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pus in the pool. "1 froze." she says. "But 
I swam six miles a day. I wa.sn'l allowed 
to dance, drink soft drinks or cal fried 
foods. I was training. I was so skinny 
that the kids called me Bag-of-Bones 
Bippus." 

What Bag-of-Boncs Bippus coveted 
most in those earl> days, besides a more 
rounded-out nickname, was a speed- 
boat. Eventually her father tired of 
hearing her talk about it. He promised 
her one if she won a particular meet in 
La Grange. Ga.. where Sunny was to 
swim against older, more advanced 
swimmers. Sunny got the speedboat — 
and she went on from that triumph to 
win hundreds of swimming medals. 

\Shcn she tired of the training rou- 
tine of a eompciilive swimmer she vvas 
able to choose from all Ihc other sports 
available to anyone living in i-lorida's 
year-round outdoor climate. At pres- 
ent she feels her equipment is barely 
adequate a set of golf clubs, two ten- 
nis rackets. \2-. 2C- and 28-gauge shot- 
guns. a surfboard, one water ski ("It's 
easier than using two"), snivw skis, lly 
rods, plugs and scuba gear. 

When in New York, where she has 
sold diamonds at Tilfany's. designed 
sports clothes and modeled for a suit 
house, she is a one-woman campaign 
to break down the membership barri- 
ers against attractive unmarried girls at 
most of the town's tennis clubs. 

While she was with us in the Exumas 
{page 2H) she not only modeled the 
season's new swimsuits but tilled the 
chef's pot with crayfish and grouper- 
though she came home empty-handed 
from a bonefishing excursion. (Her 
only other sporting failure of record oc- 
curred in 1953 when someone dared her 
to ride a Brahma bull. She lasted 
only five seconds.) 

She ihouglu nothing of diving scu- 
balcss to depths of 40 feet in the clear 
Exuma waters. "But you musinT be 
carried away with alt this," sa>s Sunny, 
wrinkling her sunburned nose. "All the 
girls 1 grew up with cando these things." 
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Imagine, at Red Coach some people order lobster! 



It's hard to blame them. Our lobsters are 
flown in daily from the Maine coast. 

And the Red Coach Chef takes the same 
personal care in preparing them as 
he does with his famous charcoal- 
broiled prime steer steaks. 

The Big Red Menu has many tempta- 
tions for hearty appetites. Meet friends 


for a cocktail in the Tally-Ho Lounge 
or bring along the family and discover 
why particular people come back to 
the Red Coach , . . often. 

Thert are now 17 Red Coach Grills in 
New England. New York. Illinois. Ohio. 
Pennsylvania, and Florida. The two newest 
are in Cleveland and Philadelphia. 


RED COACH GRILLS 

3 division of Howard Johnson Company 


R1 



Po^et U9in guaranteed lor 24 monthe or 24,000 miles. 


New SAAB Special: one-third more zZZAPI 


Here's an entirely new SAAB: the 
new SAAB Special. Moves right along 
on one-lhird more horsepower than ihe 
standard sedan: one-lhird more zzzap 
lor rocketing lakaolls, for speed-in- 
reserve on the open road. 

Thai's what happens when you mate 
Ihe basic power plant of the SAAB 850 
(the competitor that won two Monte Car- 
lo rallies back to back) with the new 
’66 SAAB chassis. That's the one with 
more than one horsepower lor every 
cubic inch of displacement (more than 


many racers) and one carburetor per 
cylinder. 

And (he SAAB Special comes on 
strong in the braking, loo: caliper disc 
brakes up front, oversized finned drums 
in back. Competition racing tires are 
standard — measure up to the SAAB 
Special during acceleration, and in gru- 
eling braking bouts. 

And under Ihe hood there's a sep- 
arate oil metering system that pumps 
iust the right amount lor Ihe engine revs 
— ■ trom easy idle to blastoff boosr. 


The new SAAB Special shares all 
Ihe exclusive features pulling for the 
basic SAAB sedan: front-wheel drive for 
outstanding traction and roadability, up- 
front engine tor stability and safety, 
heavy gauge Swedish steel, engineer- 
ing to aircraft standards. 

Price? Real down-to-earth: only one- 
tenth more than the standard SAAB. 

SAAB 
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Denver Is proud ol ite eunny climate 
and advantages lor year-round sports 

D enver regards ilscif as remarkable for 
ils height, climate and wealth. It is c\- 
acily a mile high from the I3ih step of the 
west side of the Colorado State Capitol 
Ituilding. the g<dd dome of which is covered 
with 25t) ounces of 24*carat gold leaf, I here 
is a lot of talk of weather in Denver, much 
mention of altitude. But tlicv let monev do 
its own talking: (he older rich and their fam- 
ilies take it fur granted the newer arc too 
busy making monc> to talk about it. 

Ciold. discovered at the connuciicc of 
Cherrv Creek and the Platte Kiver in 1X58. 
lirst attracted people to Denver. Silver 
strikes followed, then vast deposits of oil 
and gas in the western Rockies for a time 
made [Denver a center of North American 
oil and gas operations. Uranium discoveries 
in a’cciil years, the largest in the U.S. fur- 
ther enriched the community. Denver is the 
wholesale trade center for one-sixth of the 
U..S. The I cdcial Government has more 
olliccs there than any place outside Wash- 
ington and San Francisco, with a payroll 
last year of about SX5 million. Among the 
slogans prevalent in Denver, besides ‘■Cli- 
mate Capital of the World " and “The Mile 
High City." is “Carnation Capital of the 
World." because Colorado produces more 
carnations than any other state- 

Miindrcds of thousands of tourists vi.sii 
Colorado each year cn route to its 29 ski 
areas, many clear lakes, 14.5.54 miles of 
trout streams (siiKkcd annually with 15 
million trout) and hunting grounds for deer, 
elk. bear, antelope, bighorn sheep, pheasant 
and duck. "Colorado." us one of its pub- 
licity slogans puts it. "is a sportsman's 
smorgasbtsrd." 

Denver claims u minimum of .VK) sun- 
shiny days a year— an obvious appeal to 
golfers, campers, tennis players and swim- 
mers, Tourists last year spent about S9X 
million in the city. 

The big spectator sport in Denver is foot- 
ball. pro and college. The question that re- 
cently rewked residents aside from the stu- 
dents' right to demonstrate abssut Vietnam 
-was whether the professional Broncos arc 
equally goexi on olTcnse and defense. 1 he 
Broncos, now under the ownership of Ger- 
ry and Al'an Phipps, sccond-gcncratusn na- 
tive millionaires, sold 22.858 season tick- 
ets last year, contrasted with 7.9% in 19(S4. 
The University of Colorado often draws 
an attendance at holsom Field Stadium of 
around 27.000, It plays at Boulder, less than 
half an hour's drive from J)envcr. 

Baseball is another story. The Denver 
Bears. Class AAA Pacific League have been 
throttled by the combination of the majors 
and television. Denverites will not turn out 
eontinufd 

FI 



Only one 
mm knows 
Tribuno’s secret 


. . . and he keeps it under his hat! 

Only this man, John L. Tribune, knows the secret for 
making one of the world’s great vermouths . . . and he 
keeps it under his Kepi! The secret is in the 
blending of 30 rare botanicals into a smooth, delicate 
vermouth that imparts a unique flavor to your cocktails. 

Tribune Vermouth never overpowers . . . and 
that's no secret! Get Tribuno Extra-Dry for frosty 
martinis. Tribuno Sweet for palate pleasing manhattans. 
And for a special taste treat, try Tribuno Extra-Dry 
or Tribuno Sweet on the rocks. 

TRIBUNO VERMOUTH 




August skiing 
conditions; 

exceiient base with 12" 
tolS'of powder. 

In New Zealand, the seasons are 
reversed. So you can get your 
boards into great skiing in July 
and August. No hazards 
to dodge. Just fast, long, powder 
ruT\s ... or ski tourir^g 
on an 18-mlle-long glacier. 


I New Zealand Government j 

I Travel Commissioner j 

j Dept. Sl-1 I 

I 153 Kearny St., San Francisco i 

I 630 Filth Ave.. New York i 

I 510 W. Sixth St.. Los Angeles | 

I Send me a free copy of Sportsman's I 

I Guide to New Zealand.” | 

I I 

I Name I 

I Address j 

icity . State Zip 1 

L J 
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ii*. lhc> iiNcd tt* in l‘M’J to watch minor 
(cMttuc hall when ihc> can set .1 couple of 
majiUN on I \ . Ha>.kciball. though, is hig ,11 
the Uni^c^^iI^, of Denvei. Unisersitv of 
( olor.uin and several other nearbv colleges. 
The .AM.' tiKiinainent has been held there 
since |y-^5 except in IsJJ'f. when n moved 
to Oklahoma C'ltv and Mopped High schi>ol 
basket ball draws sellout crowds lor the mid- 
March Slate loiirnev. I he L^niversiiy ol Den- 
ver lias champion ski, hivckcv, vvccer and 
swimming teams. 

Centennial Race Track, nine miles from 
Dcnvei. has I horoughbred racing m spring 
and summer, with i|iiartcr-horsc racing in 
the fall, (.iievhoiiiiil r.icing draws the largesi 
crowds "the tlinncr bucket Iratlc." as one 
contemptuous sporiswrnev calls them to 
the Mile High kennel Club from June 
through -Augiisi. 

1 verv major men's and junior I StiA 
golf tournament has been held in or ncai 
Denver at least once in recent vears. I he 
most fashionable links arc the Cherrv Hills 
and Denver coiinirv clubs rolling, siiniiv 
courses. I here are also SIX IS-holc municipal 
courses and four gor'd priv.iie lUics. 

I roni November until laic .April the Sta- 
pleton International Airport. I.S minutes 
from downtown Denver, resembles .1 lum- 
bervard. -Skiers MiKk to Colorado in increas- 
ing numbers, and this vear there arc JIH)', 
more reservations than last. Colorado's Muf- 
fv powder snow is making skiing one of the 
cilv's big industries. 

Aspen lO.s air miles from Denver is 
dominated hv the inicrnalional set. \ail bv 
the jet set. and Winter Park. munieipaUv 
owned but privaielv operated on a nonprofit 
basis, is used bv skiers of that largest set of 
all; the [veople of modest means. 

Ice skating is also popular in Denver and 
Us environs on lakes, in eit> parks and far- 
ther afield. In ex-Courthouse Pl.i/a. now 
Zcxrkendorf F’la/a. opposite the IXMivcr Hil- 
ton. is .1 kivekefellcr Ccnier-l>|se rink. 

If you want das life, you would do well to 
go to Denver and the surrounding country ; 
if you want night life, you might do better 
in Hud.ipcst. "It's just a little old cowpoke 
I«>wn. " said a native taxi driver, who would 
not live anywhere else, and he is right. (Na- 
tives arc as rare in Denver as in New York, 
mans of them are taxi drivers, and the immi- 
grants love the elimate and the opporluni- 
lics for heallhy living.) The ciiy seems to 
shut down aficr ft in the evening, except for 
a few "go-go" girl shows for conventioneers, 
of whom Denver gets thousands each year. 

Sonny Liston says he chose to live in Den- 
ver because it is "nice and v|iiiei. " And his 
days arc guici, He hunts rabbits, spends an 
vKcasional afternoon at the racetrack and 
dreams of boxing of starting a gym to 
train youngsters, or even of going into train- 
ing himself, 

M. R. Wl HM R 
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NATIONAL 
BOAT SHOW 
JAN.15/23 



The FleeTs in — Join the fun . . . At the greol- 
esf boot show ever. Here's your chance to 
see everything that's new in the "Wonder- 
ful World of Boats". Cruisers, Runobouls, 
Sailboats — Every type ond sire of boot 
you've ever dreomed about- Exciting new 
engines — Fascinating displays of geor ond 
gadgets. Don't miss it. ..Bring the family. 

HOURS 

Sal8.-10;30 to 10:30 
Sutvs.— 1:00 to 7:00 
Weekdays: 

12 Noon to l0;30 
Admission $2.50 Children $1 .00 

NEW YORK COLISEUM 

One of the 7 wonderful 
inns of the world 

tWL I 

A very modern mn. with old-lash- 
loned Overtones in design and 
hospitality. 300 rooms, fine food 
andcockiails. Just 15 minutes from 
downtown Philadelphia. 4 miles 
Irom N.J, Tpk , Exit 4. 

Ri 3« m noddonliela Rood, CKe,.r H.il, H.l. 
Rr>e'voi.o'<> A09 NO 7-7200 
Wh.n ,n flor.do S>oy ol ov> 

I nil 



without letting us know so that we can deliver 
your weekly copy of SI on time-and to the 
correct address. Send details on change-of- 
address form in the back of this magazine. 



SCORECARD 


DEAD LETTER 

Because some basketball coaches have 
a deplorable tendency to jump around 
during games, inciting crowds and in- 
timidating referees, college basketball 
has long had a rule penalising these prac- 
tices. Unhappily, the rule frequently was 
ignored by coaches and too often by of- 
ficials. Then last year Rule 10. Section 7 
was amended rather drastically, to the 
point where, with limited exceptions, 
coaches were forbidden even to rise from 
the bench during play or to make any 
sign of displeasure with otVicials* calls. 
The amendment became a subject of 
much complaint among coaches. 

This year talk about Rule 10, Section 
7 has all but disappeared, and so. ap- 
parently. has the rule change itself, since 
fewer and fewer officials are calling it. 
(The Big Ten has instructed its officials 
virtually to ignore it.7 

We have alw'ays felt that coaches must 
be prevented from bullying officials and 
arousing ugly emotion in a crowd, but it 
is hard to expect a coach to sit like a 
mummy throughout a game. The current 
rule is too strict: the old one made sense. 
But the way to create respect for it was 
to enforce it, not discredit it by exag- 
gerating its purpose. 

SALT LACK 

The rickety frame houses, the bars that 
tunnel back as dank as caves, Thames 
Street with its crankcase-cracking cob- 
blestones, the pawn shops full of salty 
junk — these were what made Newport, 
R.I. a heady port for yachtsmen who 
more and more have to scrape their salt 
off cinder blocks and plastic. 

Well, say goodby to all that. New- 
port's “old city,” 73 acres of it. is about 
to be rehabilitated Such charmingly 
seedy haunts as the Blue Moon Gardens 
are being demolished to make room for 
a 108-room motel. Neat docks w ill take 
the place of wobbling, barnacle-encrust- 
ed piers. A spiffy new restaurant wifi do 
in Kukla's Kitchen with its shoc-tongiae 
hamburgers. Trees and a concrete espla- 
nade will confront the ferry that once 
seemed to steam straight into an impreg- 


nable patchwork of clapboard houses. 

The crowds will find more rooms to 
rent, all right, and better food to buy. 
Everything will be more efficient, more 
hygienic. Pedestrians won't have to bull- 
doze each other off narrow sidewalks. 
The benefits are irrefutable. Still, wc arc 
going to miss that comfortable old print 
that once was Newport. 

IMfMUTABILITT IN INDIANA 

Now, where would you expect a Hoosier 
school board to schedule its weekly 
meeting? At a gym during half time of 
a basketball game? Yup. 

That's exactly w here the Bartholomew 
Consolidated School Board met recent- 
ly to consider bids for draperies and 
shades — ^just 20 feet from the Columbus 
High School court. “It was simply the 
most convenient lime to get all the mem- 
bers together," an official explained. 

PREDATORS 

Some employees at Rocketdync, one of 
the most sophisticated think-tank in- 
dustries in southern California, find sim- 
ple pleasure in killing off predators that 
penetrate too far into metropolitan 
areas. A recent hunt rid an area right 
alongside the San Diego Freeway near 
Sunset Boulevard of numerous foxes, 
hawks, owls, bobcats and coyotes. Most- 
ly the Rocketdync varmint-slayers use 
calls, luring the quarry into believing 
there is an injured animal in the area. 
This causes the hunted to come to the 
hunter, making a lot of walking and 
stalking unnecessary. First is the atten- 
tion-getter. a loud scream of pain. Then 
come the “scramble" noises imitating an 
injured mate trying to escape. Last is a 
kind of low moan, a weak sound of an 
animal near death. 

The group, affiliated with ail the prop- 
er conservation organizations, is called 
Predators Unlimited. It seems a very ap- 
propriate name, somehow. 

EX-REO DENIES GROUCHO-MARXISM 

Johnny Temple, onetime All-Star sec- 
ond baseman who seemed to feel his 
hustle was in question anytime he wasn't 


in some kind of ruckus, now operates 
his Houston television program the same 
way. In a medium where the boldest 
stand is usually taken in forecasting 
weather. Temple seldom pauses and usu- 
ally refreshes. 

Johnny, for example, noted that the 
Cardinals, after trading away three- 
fourths of the majors' most-envied in- 
field. announced chat they were embark- 
ing on a youth program. '*What they 
mean." Temple explained, “is that they 
figure they aren't going anywhere for 
three or four years, and they have the 
chance to trade S150.(XX) in salaries for 
about SSO.CKX). So they did it." 

Temple applies the same frankness to 
himself. “Pvc had to practice to shut 
up.” he says. “For 12 years in the majors 
1 was the one who did all the talking in 
interviews. It's hard to break the habit.” 

But he defends his forthrightness. "1 
don't try to be fresh or anything." he 
clarifies. ’*but when I hear someone 
blow smoke on the truth, it just plain 
bothers me." 

PUCK PLUCK 

Ice hockey teams like to toughen up their 
goalies with rugged drills. Teammates 
pepper the harried man in the net with 
every kind of shot, from the blue line to 
point-blank. ThenaiionalteamsofCzcch- 
oslovakia and Russia (SI. Jan. 3) used 
such drills in Colorado Springs. Colo, 
recently in preparation for that city's 
International Hockey Week, then startled 



spectators with an added bit of mayhem. 

All players but the goalies left the ice 
and the coaches, armed with handfuls 
of pucks, stood 10 to 12 feet away facing 
the centers of the cages. They began 
throwing the hard-rubber discs with 
Koufax-like speed, sometimes aiming at 
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the corners to lest reflexes and sometimes 
right at the goalies' heads. Coaches and 
targets gave out with great bear grunts 
during the lO-minule mano a nuino drill, 
but all left the tee smiling. 

Not surprisingly. Russia's goalie. Vic- 
tor Konovalenko. wa.s superb that night 
in lielping his team heat Canada 6 2. 

CASH AND CARRY FOR PORTER 

Recently ScoBt-rAKU ISI. Jan, 3). report- 
ing that a relatively unknown football 
player was getting exactly as large a bo- 
nus as rumor had it. suggested that the 
immensely coveted Donny Anderson 
would still be collecting bonus payments 
in the year 3(X)0. Had he signed with 
Houston, it now appears, he literally 
could have collected into the IWOs. 

Oilers' I’rcsideni Bud Adams, called 
■■the l.argcst Mouth West of the Missis- 
sippi" by no loss an authority titan old 
Cicorge Hulas, claims he offered Texas 
Tech's Anderson the following deal: 

A sum equaling I I ' , of 5X87,000. to 
be paid immediately. 

A sum equaling 24' , of 5887.000. to 
be paid over the next three years. 

Over the 10 years after that. 30',' 
more. 

A sum equaling 20' of 5X87.000. to 
be paid over a 15-year period after he 
quit playing. 

Fifteen percent more: 6' , in a capital 
gains deal payable when the player 
reached age 32 and another 9', payable 
over the next 5 years. 

Anderson, you will remember, signed 
with (jicen Ray. 

If you need further proof of owners' 
generosity, consider the words of Texas 
Tech I'ackle John Porter. "They're go- 
ing to give me S50.(XM)," says Porter, 
"just because 1 lockercd next to Donny 
Anderson for three years." 

JUSTICE AND PEACE IN T OR C 

The 4.269 residents of Truth or Conse- 
quences. N. Mcx. generally refer to tlicir 
town as "T or C." The li>cal justice of 
the peace, however, likes to sec the name 
spelled out- in action as well as words, 

J. 1*. Roy Maddux had a problem re- 
cently when two angry young busincss- 
mcn came to him with a dispute over a 
527. (i4 debt. Three times he tried to set- 
tle the matter, but the men never did 
agree on the truth; consequently, the 
longer the ease continued, the angrier 
they grew. 

Well a J. P. is interested in peace as 


well as justice, so Maddux linalW de- 
cided on a western-style solution, He 
told the defendants he would let them 
tight it out. 

Then he got someone to tend him 16- 
ounce gloves. "Big ole pillows." said the 
judge. "I knew they wouldn't hurl any- 
body, and 1 knew there are limes when 
this works: 1 was a first sergeant in the 
Army for nine years." 

\\'ord got out and everyone in town 
wunied to sec the contest, but the judge 
kept out all spectators. "1 kinda blacked 
out this area, " he observed. 

The men fought, with Judge Maddux 
as referee. Plaintiff overwhelmed defend- 
ant; plaintiff was awarded 527.64. "The 
two shook hands and I think they are 
going to be friends." says Maddux. "And 
they arc friends with me. too." 

THE CURE 

.A major college basketball team— it will 
go unnamed here on the chance that it 
has already changed its evil ways has 
received a nunilxir of technical fouls this 
year for obscene language to oflicials. 
The coach may or may not have found a 
way to slop it. Calling time-out the oth- 
er night, he admonished. "The next one 

of you s that gets a technical 

for cussin' Tm gonna svispcnd for three 
games." 

SABAN CHOOSES THE FREE STATE 

Tile sudden decision of l.ou Suhan. the 
successful coach of the AM. champion 
Buffalo Bills, to return to college coach- 
ing (at Maryland) reintroduces to pro- 
fessional foot hall a feeling it had almost 
forgotten: a slight twinge of worry about 
the future, even if the cloud on the hori- 
zon is barely the si/e of a man's con- 
tract-signing hand. 

"Lou was unhappy about all the mon- 
ey being paid to rookies." said Bills' 
owner Ralph W ilson, speaking for Sa- 
ban and perhaps for himself. "He .sees 
a lot of perils in the new era of pro foot- 
ball. He doesn't think it's the same 
game. Dealing with lawyers and ac- 
countants instead of selling the boy on 
our club has taken a lot of the fun out 
of it." 

In other words, says another man in 
the Buffalo organization. "They're tak- 
ing the game away from the coaches." 

CHIRS 

The trend to liighor and higher scoring 
in basketball never ceases to ama/c. A 
prophetic vision of where it may lead 
seems to have come to an 8->car-old in 
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Salt Lake City who recently wrote the 
follow ing small masterpiece in honor of 
his big brother, who plays basketball in 
a local church league: 

The Story 
How Jim 
Wins His Team 

“Jim was pracsing basketball and they 
asked him to play in the game. So the 
nc\t night he went to the game. And so 
the team starred the gaim. 

“At the first of the game Jim got 7 
poytes. Then he got 9 poytes and then 
he got 920 poytes. He played and played 
and played. 

“And then he WON the game. They 
chird for him. He got a mctl." 


No slide projector 
ever looked like 
this before... 


or did as much 


A GOOD RACE BETTERED 

This year the famed Monte Carlo Auto- 
mobile Rally (January 14 20), one of 
road-racing's most important events, 
will differ markedly and perhaps ad- 
vantageously from past versions. 

From the usual nine starting points — 
including Minsk and Warsaw— 244 two- 
man teams w ill. as custoniar}', drive sev- 
eral thousand miles in several days and 
nights nonstop across Europe and over 
the Alps in midwinter. Instead of a final 
common lap from Chambery down to 
Monte Carlo, however, the drivers will 
take different routes all the way to Mo- 
naco. Then, after a bit of rest, survivors 
will race over an 800-mile common cir- 
cuit from Monte Carlo to Chamonix and 
back, l-'inally, a day later, the best 60 
will compete in a kind of playoff: an ex- 
haust ing overnight 375-mile race through 
the tortuous Maritime Alps of south- 
ern France. 

THEY SAiO IT 

• Alex Sandusky. Baltimore Colts regu- 
lar offensive guard. retiring after 12 years 
at the age of 33: “The new players keep 
getting better, and it makes you think 
you're getting worse.’* 

• Keith Erickson. San Francisco Warri- 
or rookie, when asked what he was do- 
ing during a recent mclcc between San 
Francisco and St. Louis players and 
coaches: "L.ooking for an empty scat hi 
the second row of Section 5." 

• Al McCiuire. Marquette basketball 

coach, after losing to smaller, more ag- 
gressive l.oyola of Chicago: "Loyola 
has a different type of kid than wc 
do. They come from a different back- 
ground. They're tough. They battle. 
When there was a ball loose on the 
floor, who got it? Loyola. They just 
want it more.” end 
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WELCOME BACK, ARNIE 


The vanishing Army assembles once more as an invigorated Arnold Palmer starts off the 7S65 professional golf tout 
in the most dramatic fashion possible by turning a blazing streak of birdies into a triumph that heralds a big year 

CONTINUCO 



With a gasp, a wmce and a smila Palmar'a gallary joins him m trying to will an approach shot all the way to the cup. 



Having Just putted out for his record-equaling 62. Arnold gets his first congratula- 
tions from one of his playing partners. Miller Barber, who hed for second place. 


In the midst of best pulling round ever. Palmer urges one birdie into hole (left) 
and. with cigarette m mouth and hot putter in hand, gets set for another (right). 
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THE WORD FOR THE NEW YEAR COULD BE ‘CHARGE’ 

by ALFRED WRIGHT 


I t was an excellent day for golf. The 
soft midwinter sun worked its way 
through the smaze. driving the tempera* 
ture up into the mid-70s. and Angelenos 
by the thousands turned out to watch 
the third round of their Los Angeles 
Open. The largest group joined Arnic’s 
Army, some just to see the most thrill- 
ing figure that golf has produced since 
Bobby Jones, others to find out for them- 
selves if there could possibly be any- 
thing to the stories that Arnold Palmer, 
the once incomparable Arnold Palmer, 
was over the hill. 

What they saw was two hours of golf 
that epitomized the most exciting start 
a PGA tour has had in years. Palmer put 
on one of those all-but-forgotten streaks 
of miracle shoimaking that made him 
famous — the kind of golf that brought 
the word "charge" into the vocabulary 
of the game. He birdied seven straight 
holes, tied the Rancho Park Golf Course 
tournament record of 62 and ail but 
assured himself of his first victory in eight 
months. 

The next day he continued to behave 
like the Arnie of old. First, he was puff- 
ing on cigarettes — a secret smoker for a 
long time. Palmer has resumed on-course 
smoking after trying to quit since Janu- 
ary 1 964. Second, he got careless with his 
seven-stroke lead and let slip all but a 
stroke of it before steadying to finish 
with a 73 and a 72-hole 273, beating run- 
ners-up Paul Harney and Miller Barber 
by three strokes. It was Palmer the Per- 
former on stage again, and the first ques- 
tion of the 1966 tour had been quickly 
answered. Palmer may have stepped out 
of sight for a time, but he hasn't gone 
over any hill. 

Palmer started his Saturday by teeing 
off at 11:30 in the final threesome. He 
was paired with Dave Ragan, who was 
leading the tournament at this midway 
point, and Miller Barber, who was three 
strokes back. After a .splendid 66 on 
Friday, Arnold himself was tied for sec- 
ond. just a stroke behind Ragan, so the 
final two rounds were bound to provide 
a clue as to what the future was going 
to hold for him. 

There was nothing premonitory about 
the way things began. Palmer parted the 


first three holes, missing two of the 
greens but saving himself with good 
chips and putts. At the 4th he sank a 
four-footer for his first birdie, but a weak 
chip and two putts at the Sth brought 
him a bogey 5. Thus he stood at even 
par on the 6th tee when his fabulous 
surge really began. 

Playing as he hasn't played since the 
1964 Masters, he reeled off nine birdies, 
seven of them from the Sth through the 
14th holes. The early stages of this tre- 
mendous charge seemed fairly routine. 
The birdies at 8 and 9 were on par-5 
holes, both of which Palmer can reach in 
two if he must. The 9th at the Rancho 
municipal course is always a bit trau- 
matic for him — it was there in 1961 that 
he had a horrendous 12, which is now 
commemorated by a plaque at the spot 
from which he sliced two fairway woods 
out of bounds to the right and then 
hooked two more out of bounds to the 
left. On this day, with a good score in 
the making, Palmer laid up short and 
safe with a one-iron. He then hit a weak 
pitch shot, but Sitnk a 15-foot putt for 
the birdie. 

At the 10th, a three-foot putt brought 
a birdie, but at the 1 lih he had to sink a 
25-fooier. A 10-foot putt meant a birdie 
at 12. Now he had five straight, with the 
easy par-5 1 3th coming up. A drive and a 
spoon left him just off the green, and an- 
other timid pitch stopped 15 feet short. 

At this point the thought crossed 
Palmer’s mind that once before in his 
career when he had a streak of five 
straight birdies it ended with careless 
play on a par-5. So he inspected every 
blade of grass between his ball and the 
hole, took plenty of time and then 
dropped the slightly curling putt. Look- 
ing extremely serious, he picked the ball 
out of the hole and stepped to the side 
of the green to wail while the others 
putted, Barber’s turn was next, and as 
he was lining up his putt he suddenly 
broke out laughing. So did Palmer and 
Ragan. It was a spontaneous outburst 
that relieved the tension and made one 
realize that all three of these pros knew 
they were taking part in something pret- 
ty stupendous for golf. 

"By the time 1 reached the 1 Sth! began 


to get shaken by what was happening," 
Palmer said later. "After I pulled the ball 
into the rough there, I think 1 choked a 
little on the nine-iron 1 hit to the green." 
He left the ball 35 feet from the hole, 
and when that long putt failed to drop, 
the streak was over. Had he made the 
putt, he would have tied Bob Goalby's 
PGA record of eight straight birdies. 

Palmer picked up his lOth and final 
birdie of the day at the next hole, the 
I6th, but he almost sank a 40-foot chip 
shot for another one at the 17ih, and his 
birdie putt from 12 feet at the 18th was 
headed right into the hole when it veered 
aside at the lust second and stopped an 
inch away. Still, Palmer’s 33-29 — 62 left 
him seven strokes ahead of Billy Cas- 
per. who shot a fine 66 to take over 
second place. Palmer’s putting stroke, 
which had betrayed him for months, eer- 
tainly seemed back again. He look only 
24 putts, the least he has ever had in a pro 
tournament round. Very few people who 
saw his round will forget the expressions 


‘O.K. LET’S START AGAIN’ 

A year ago. In a story called 'Rabbits Chase 
Kings.' Sports Illustrated reported the pro 
debut of a rookie. Here Is how he has fared 

On the practice tee at the L.A. Open last 
Wednesday, Chris Blocker, very much older 
and considerably wiser than when he set 
forth on the pro tour exactly a year ago, 
was hitting big. long, 300-yard hooks into 
the adjoining 18th fairway and feeling mis- 
erable. in this tournament last year he had 
begun his pro golf career by finishing tied 
for 13th and winning S1.400. Things were 
never that good again. The following week 
he won S505 at San Diego and four weeks 
later at Phoenix he picked up a check for 
S660.7]. It was about there that he also 
picked up his hook, the thing that a strong 
golfer like Blocker wants least. "After that," 
he recalls, “1 lost confidence in myself. I 
began fighting myself. F.verybody tells you, 
if you miss a putt or hit a bad shot, forget 
it. I know the champions can, but up to 
now I haven’t been able to.” 

Blocker did not make another dime until 
he reached Houston in mid-April. There 
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that crossed his face as he ran offhis bird- 
ies. The determination and delight >vas 
visible from a hundred yards away. 

That evening when Palmer walked 
into crowded Chasen's restaurant, the 
whole place broke into a cheer. He could 
hardly stop smiling all evening, for, 
more important than anything, he had 
proved to himself that the golf he used 
to play was still in him. “1 was playing 
well out there," he conceded without 
any silly false modesty. “And I was real- 
ly putting again." Earlier in the week 
Palmer had made a slight change in his 
putting grip, moving his hands up slight- 
ly on the handle and readjusting his 
position over the ball. He thought it 
helped, but what had really helped was 
the prospect of a new year and a rebirth 
of confidence. 

Coming in the first week of January, 
the Los Angeles Open always serves to 
remind professional tournament golfers 
that they can stop worrying about their 
miseries of the past and start their ca- 
reers anew, just as the Masters reminds 
them that spring is here and the Open 
tells them summertime has arrived. Be- 
yond that, having last week celebrated 
its 40th birthday, the Los Angeles Open 


wears a certain patina of prestige, like 
the patriarch of an Oriental family, for 
it is now the fourth oldest tournament 
on the pro tour, after the PGA Cham- 
pionship and the U.S. and Western 
Opens. All of which made this an un- 
usually good setting for Palmer's spec- 
tacular offering. 

Before the tournament even got under 
way there had been an enormous amount 
of speculation about Palmer’s future. 
Last year had been his worst since 1959 
and he was considerably disturbed by 
the fact that he won only a single tourna- 
ment — that one a closed affair with a 
limited field, the Tournament of Cham- 
pions. f'or almost anybody else Palmer's 
1965 would have been a bonanza, since 
he won 583,000 in prize money, but his 
official winnings of $57,770 left him in 
10th place on the money list, an honor 
roll on which he had placed either first 
or second for the previous six years. 

The significant thing about Palmer's 
1965 golf was that for the first time 
since he rose to the top he putted like 
a normal man — or maybe even worse. 
As his wife, Winnie, said early in the 
year, “Arnie has suddenly discovered 
that every putt does not have to go in 


he tied fur 19th and earned a thousand dol- 
lars. Then came SI50 at Colonial — given to 
all invitees — and SI02.50 at New Orleans. 
That, except for $645.64 in unofficial tour- 
nament earnings in such events as the Alvin 
Dark Open, was it for the entire year, a 
total of $3,818.21 that left him in 107th 
place on the 1965 official money list. 

“One thing I discovered.” he says, “is 
that you have to Icurn so many different 
kinds of shots. When you aren't playing 
well, you have to be able to save those pars, 
and that's where you need the experience. 
When I was playing well I was just shooting 
par, but when I was going badly 1 would 
have a 76 or 77." 

Through the St. Paul Open in late June, 
Blocker tried to qualify fur every tourna- 
ment on the tour. Then, disgusted, he went 
home to Jal, N. Mex. to rest and think 
things over. After visiting his parents he 
moved on to LubbiKk, Texas to practice 
with his old coach in the hope that the 
rhythm of hi.s game would return. But he 
found he had no appetite for golf, or any- 
thing else. His weight was down 1 5 pounds, 
to 185, and he felt so poorly that he decided 
to "just lay around for a couple of months.” 


He did not rejoin the tour until the Car- 
ling Open in late August, where he shot a 
76-77 and missed the cut. By the lime he 
reached the Cajun Classic in Louisiana in 
late November he had put 32,000 miles on 
his car and flown another 4.000 miles. The 
glamour was gone and it was “just a job to 
do." His expenses had been $10,000 for the 
year, the money to meet them coming large- 
ly from his own savings and his parents. 

So far, he has not decided if he can make a 
success of tournament golf. "One thing I 
do know," he says. “It's going to take a lot 
longer than I thought it would." 

With that he hit a good, straight drive. 
Then he hit another hook. Turning to a 
nearby pro, he said, "Just when you think 
you've learned something, you're too tired 
to do it." The pro advised him to rest 
awhile. Soon the caddie returned with the 
practice balls and set them down. Blocker 
took a seven-iron out of his bag and said 
wearily to the caddie. "O.K., let's start out 
all over again, right from the beginning." 

By Sunday night he had shot 71-74-73-78 
— 296 in the 1966 L.A. Open, which earned 
him nothing, and he was off for the San 
Diego Open, a rookie no more. 


the hole." By July he was receiving hun- 
dreds of letters giving him putting ad- 
vice, for everybody is an expert on how 
to make a three-footer. Palmer would 
experiment with his grip on the putter, 
the weight of the head, the angle of the 
shaft. He wondered whether he should 
wear a sun visor because his habit of 
squinting might be throwing him off. 
He was p>crplexed, his confidence was 
going fast and his fellow pros were giv- 
ing him the needle and welcoming him 
into the ranks of the mortals. "It was 
not a good year," I’almer readily con- 
ceded last week. 

In the end. the trouble may simply 
have been one of concentration. Palmer 
was unable to forget the day-to-day de- 
tails of his impressive number of busi- 
ness interests once he was on the golf 
course. “I'd find myself walking down 
a fairway thinking about some deal I was 
involved in or remembering something I 
had forgotten to say to someone, or 
somebody would come up to me in the 
middle of a round and tell me that he 
had ordered four sets of clubs and they 
hadn't arrived or he couldn't locate the 
salesman for our company or something 
like that. Those arc only minor irrita- 
coniinufd 



B/oektr, who found a hook on road to fama. 
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tions, but they get to you when you 
aren't playing well.” 

U was obvious to anyone who has 
been around Palmer very much that he 
was not at all pleased with himself. The 
brow was furrowed oftencr than not. A 
lot of the old bounce had gone out of 
that purposeful stride down the fairway 
and he no longer looked upon a golf 
course as something to be cheerrutly 
strangled to death. Often it seemed as if 
Palmer were getting strangled. 

The contrast between that Arnold 
Palmer and the one who arrised in Los 
Angeles last week was both astonishing 
and heartwarming to those who like to 
see him win. He seemed years younger. 
In casual conversation his mind no long- 
er wandered away to far-ofT private 
thoughts of his own, and he v.as playing 
his shots superbly . 

Because Palmer can hit a ball so hard 
and far vs hen ho wants to, a lot of people 
lend to think something is wrong when 
they see his drives fall short of those of 
some of the other pros, as frequently 
happens now. To be sure, there were 
times in the past when he was oulhitiing 
everyone but, as he says, “I never have 
worried just because someone was out- 
driving me. I’ve always played with guys 
who could hit it farther than 1 could. 
But then. I've always felt I had a little 
somcihingextra in reserve when 1 needed 
it, Still, there was a point a few years 
ago when I knew I was slugging too 
hard." 

This year (and even as far back as 
the Ryder Cup matches in Britain last 
October, when he was playing some of 
the finest golf of his life and driving 
c.xcclicntly ) Palmer is hitting the ball olT 
the tec with a good deal less grunt and 
strain. His is still a big. powerful swing, 
but it looks to be under more control 
than in the past. He is positioning his 
lee shots much better, and the loss of 
distance is unimportant. 

The improvement in his putting and 
concentration could be most significant, 
and a basic change in his scheduling 
system may be responsible, "rve made 
some adjustments so I won't have to get 
involved in business details when 1 
should be concentrating on a tourna- 
ment,” Palmer says. "My only ob- 
jective this year is winning golf tourna- 
ments. That is what interests me. You 
can't go out there thinking about just 
finishing in the top live and not caring 


if you win. Sure, you may finish in the 
first five if you think that way, but you 
won't ever win.” 

The host of people who are involved 
with Palmer’s own companies, plus those 
who hire him, have been told that, un- 
like last year. Palmer will not be avail- 
able for meetings, dinners, phone calls, 
handshakes or even a friendly wink dur- 
ing the week of a tournament. Instead, 
segments of his schedule will be set aside 
solely for business operations. This week, 
for example, he is joining Jack Nicklaus 
and Gary Player, who were not at the L. A. 
Open, to film a TV show and has a full 
schedule of meetings and appointments. 
Then come a few weeks of nothing but 
golf, then more business. 

Anyone looking for concrete evidence 
of the new Palmer could have found it 
during the pro-am competition at Ran- 
cho the day before the tournament 
started, when Arnold won the low-pro 
prii-c of S500 with a 67. Rancho, al- 
though a public course with little rough 
and few bunkers, is a severe test when it 
is stretched to its full length. In last 
week’s early rounds it was playing es- 
pecially long, for the area had received 
1 5 inches of rain in the past tw o months, 
which is more than Los Angeles normal- 
ly gets in a year. Rancho's humpbacked 
greens were their usually bumpy selves 
— the course claims to have more rounds 
of golf played on it each year than any 
other in the world — and, as Bill Casper 
put it. "If you don't get your approach 
shot reasonably close, you have a bogey 
staring you in the face." 

In Thuri.day's opening round Palmer 
looked for a moment like last year's 
edition. Before he could hit his stride he 
bogeyed the 3rd, 4th and 5th holes and 
was three over par. missing putts of four, 
three and four feel in the process. He 
then settled down and brought in a re- 
si'tcciablc, if unimpressive, one-over- 
par 72. Strangely, though, he was not 
dismayed. V\ hen somebody asked him if 
he thought 1966 was going to be a differ- 
cnl kind of year for him, the biggest 
smile wreathed his face as he answered, 
"It's going to be a lot difTcrent.” 

The next day. the second round of the 
tournament. Palmer got his 66, the best 
round of the tournament at that point. 
Even so, he had managed to three-putt 
one green. He talked about his putting 
that night at dinner, laughing when he 
said, "You know, if I were putt'ng the 


Trying fo keep his self-dehghl from showing 
loo plainly. Palmer enjoys winner's interview. 

way I used to, it would have been a 61.” 

Then came Saturday. "This tourna- 
ment used to be played Friday through 
Monday.” a hardened L.A. Open fol- 
lower later observed. "But now they 
have figured out a way to end it on Sat- 
urday.” And indeed they had. 

So overwhelming was Palmer's per- 
formance that one tended to forget some 
of the other big pro tour questions, such 
asTony Lcma'scibow and Ken Venturi's 
hands and Gary Player's neck. Well, 
Lema’s elbow, which has bothered him 
for six months, still docs. Since early 
autumn he has been taking it easy and 
hoping the pain would go away. He has 
now decided to play himself into con- 
dition and sec how the elbow reacts. If 
it still bothers him, he will go home to 
Dallas for possible surgery. 

The unfortunate long-lasting drama 
of Venturi's hands may finally be over. 
Cold weather still bothers several of his 
fingers, principally on the right hand, so 
he will skip the Crosby and look to the 
warm sunshine of Palm Springs. Phoenix 
and Tucson. Then hcwill go home until 
it is time to get ready for the Masters. 
If his progress continues at its present 
rate, he might he completely cured by 
then, His 71-70-74-69at L.A. definitely 
was promising. 

As for Gary Player, his penchant for 
aches is exceeded only by his penchant 
for excellent golf. He will not join the 
U.S. tour until Masters warmup lime 
and will doubtless he well enough to 
beat almost anybody. 

Of the others it might be said that the 
year has come in golf when new names 
should be moving forward to challenge 
some of the familiar figures — the Jan- 
uary's, Finstervvalds, Litllers, Sanderses 
and Heberts. Lastycar it was Dave Marr, 
Bruce Devlin and A1 Geiberger who 
played their way into the first 10. This 
year some younger ones may make their 
moves: Ray Floyd, Randy Glover, R.H. 
Sikes, Dudley W'ysong and especially 
Homero Blancas, who has assurance, 
finesse and a (incly fashioned swing. His 
only drawback is that he does not hit 
his drives very far. "Far enough,” says 
Palmer. **Far enough.” 

So watch these new ones. But most of 
all you better watch that new old one, 
Mr. Palmer. end 
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Crossed fingers and sprinkles of mustard seed support Bradley University's basketball team as it climbs the national 
rankings. A squad of slick, poised players and a resourceful rookie coach help a bit. too by JOE JARES 


I n cerlivin rcspccls il hivs been a roUen 
season for Joseph R, Stowcll. ihe new 
haskctbail coach al Bradley L'niversily. 
l irM. unsympathelic sportsv'.ritcrs pul 
him on ihe spot by picking ihc Braves 
to win Ihe championship of ihe Missou- 
ri Valley Conference, a chain of tough 
learns and inhospitable gyms stretching 
from Cincinnati to Denton, lexas, The 
day before his lirsl road trip, he sprained 
his left ankle in a half-court game against 
his own players. He pounded on the 
tloor in one game and broke the band 
on his wrislwatch. At Oklahoma, after 
a nick-of-lime victory, he leaped joyful- 
ly from the bench and caught an ex- 
ultant player's elbow under his right eye. 
Two stitches, Joc'swife Marilyn listened 
to the Oklahoma game t>n the radio and 
got so nervous she put seven pounds 
of her homemade, delicious hard candy 
into the wrong container and ruined il. 
Through all this anguish, rookie Coach 
Stowell lost 17 pounds but only one 
basketball game. 

Bradley was 11-1 for the season (9-0 
at home in Peoria) before Missouri Val- 
ley mayhem started in earnest last week. 


Some of the victories were against push- 
overs, but the victims also included 
Creighton. Butler and St. Louis, the lat- 
ter the only league foe in the first 12 
games. The only loss was to Indiana in 
neutral Chicago Stadium on New Year's 
Eve. Last week Bradley proved itself 
worthy not only of league but high na- 
tional rating as well by coming from 
behind to win a tough conference game 
on the road and. to nobody's surprise, 
winning again at home. 

Bradley has a lot going for il in its 
field house. There are Coach Stowell's 
inspirational signs in the locker room. 
("When tiod measures a man. he puts 
the tape aiound the heait instead of the 
head.") Ihere is usually .a packed luvuse 
and those fans who cannot get tickets 
listen to their choice of two radio sta- 
tions. oneof which rebroadcasts the play - 
by-play at midnight for night-shift work- 
ers just getting home and for people who 
just want to savor it all over again. Mari- 
lyn .Stowell keeps her lingers crossed 
from start to finish. And the clincher is 
the ardent lady fan who sprinkles mus- 
tard seed on and around the Bradley 


bench before every home g;\me.vlrav.ing 
her faith from a biblical quotation: "If 
ye have faith as a grain of mustard seed, 
nothing shall be impossible unto y ou" • 
Matthew 17:20, This lady once had her 
husband, also a red-hot fan. take a pack- 
et of seed to the National Invitation Tour- 
nament in New y ork City. He was too 
bashful to do any sowing, so he sc( his 
briefcase, containing the packet, near 
the Brave bench. Braviley won the tour- 
nament. No wonder Cincinnati has won 
only twice in Peoria since 1957- never 
with Oscar Robertson- and VVichila 
State has won only once, 

That once was not last Thursday night, 
when moic than 7.4(K) Peoi lans jammed 
the held house to see the Braves en- 
tertain Wichita, which featured a bald 
guard named Kelly Pete (no. not Pete 
Kelly) who looks like a slender .Mr. 
Clean. W ichita is the defending letigiie 
champion, but Stowell's Bradley team 
picked It apart like a zoologist dissect- 
ing a frog. Junior Ciiiards Tom Camp- 
bell and Alex McNutt lobbed neat pass- 
es underneath the basket to Center Joe 
Allen, and McNutt cashed in frequently 
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Her fingers tightly twined throughout gams. Marilyn Stowell urges her husband's Braves to victory over Wichita, relates only at final buzzer. 


on free throws to give Bradley a 10-point 
half-time lead. The lead was increased 
to 19 points in the second half — at which 
lime Stowell started substituting. The 
91 65 final score did not truly indicate 
the measure of Bradley's superiority. 

Allen has been Siowell's leading scor- 
er all season. He is a 6-foot-6‘/2. -30- 
pound sophomore who at lirst glance 
seems almost as agile as an o.x. More 
lengthy c.xamination reveals that that 
estimate would libel the ox. On a team 
of sleek sprinters, he has to hobble up 
and down the court with his left leg en- 
cased thigh to ankle in a brace that looks 
like Cirandma's corset. But Allen is all 
guts and muscle. When his teammates 
get the ball to him under the hoop he is 
strong enough to leap up and shoot 
despite three or four opponents chop- 
ping at his arms with karate blows. 

Allen played with Michigan’s Ca//ic 
Russell at Carver High School in Chi- 
cago, but most college coaches consid- 
ered him too slow and clumsy to make 
good in top-level competition. Besides, 
he had a bad right leg. Bradley took a 
chance on him. and the gamble soon 
proved unfortunate. After his second 
frosh game. Allen’s leg locked his left 
leg. He dropped out of school, had a 
knee operation, developed a postsurgery 
infection and stayed in the hospital four 
months getting fat. “The leg was a ter- 
rible sight.” Siiid Stowell. “No muscle 
left. We used to go in to Chicago to sec 
him, and it was pitiful.” 


The conference ruled that Allen could 
start his freshman season over again and 
he came back to give it a try. but his first 
practice session was so discouraging that 
he left for home. Stowell got on the 
phone and consinced him that even if he 
could not play any more basketball, he 
should keep the scholarship and com- 
plete his education. Back he came. He 
did leg lifts with Stowell holding his 
shoulders, .sit-ups with Stowell holdirtg 
his legs and helped melt off live pounds 
of suet by jogging up and dow n the field- 
house steps. He averaged 22 points a 
game for the frosh. “As long as Joe can 
stand,” said Stowell, “he'll be a credit to 
the team." 

But sophomore exploits and victories 
in I’eoria will only be part of the story 
if Bradley is to become conference king- 
pin and an NC.A.A title contender. The 
Braves have to go out on a grim ciicuit: 
to Tulsa, winner of the Rainbow Tour- 
nament; to Wichita State, third in the 
All-College tournament; to Louisville, 
winner of the Hurricane Classic; to 
Drake, winner of the Queen City tourna- 
ment. Missiniri Valley teams lost just 
one game to outside opponents over 
Christmas. 

The lirsl road lest came last Saturday 
night against Drake. Bradley had lost for 
three straight years in Des Moines' Vet- 
erans Memorial Auditorium, and Drake, 
a mediocre team, jumped off to a 27-20 
lead, effectively slopping Bradley with a 
zone defense. The Braves' outside men 


— Campbell. McNutt, hddie Jackson 
and brnic Thompson - were not shoot- 
ing well enough to draw the fJrakc de- 
fenders out and. therefore, could not lob 
the ball in to Allen. Bradley made less 
than a third of its shots in the first half 
but held its own in rebounds. Itl-lS. 
Drake led at the half .14 25. 

Drake got as much as 1 2 ahead in the 
second half, but Stowell started his team 
pressingcarly. L'sually a .slow , .set-’em-up 
team, Drake began playing even slower 
whenever it got past the press, and lost 
its momentum. With slightly more than 
10 minutes left. Campbell’s jump shot 
lied the game 44-44, but Drake pulled 
away again by five. Many thought Brad- 
ley should concede right then and catch 
the next bus for Illinois. But the Bradley 
zone press, led by the amazingly calm 
C’ampbell and McNutt, rattled Drake 
again so that even its defense fell apart. 
Bradley was at last able to feed Allen 
and won easily, or so it seemed at the 
end. 64 52. 

In the happy locker room Joe Stowell. 
Still taking it easy on the left ankle and 
sporting a small scar under his right eye. 
descrilsed his elation with some vivid, 
inspirational-sign prose: “The kids just 
had a ton of guts out there. I'm awful 
proud of these kids. W’c think five or six 
teams can win in the Missouri Valley, 
and we’re one of them.” 

At assorted way stations from Cin- 
cinnati to Denton. Texas, sales of mus- 
tard seed rose 50''J^ overnight. 6 nd 
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TOMMY’S TERRIBLE SURPRISE 


Everyone knew that the Baltimore Colts’ emergency quarterback, Tom Matte, ivas no/ a passer, but in the Playoff Bow', 
he threw long and he threw short and led the Coits to a remarkably one-sided victory by TEX MAULE 


A s everyone Nvill agree, it is unnat- 
ural for Texans to be quiet and 
restrained, and equally unnatural for the 
third-string quarterback of the Balti- 
more Colts, Tom Matte, to throw pass- 
es. Last week in Miami the Dallas Cow- 
boys worked diligently in preparation 
for their PlayolT Bowl game with the 
Colts and, insulating themseUes from 
Miami’s fleshly attractions, hit the sack 
shortly after sundown. On Sunday. 
Matte, a l-rcnch Canadian who is said 
to prefer ice hockey to football and 
whose education for replacing the in- 
jured Johnny L'niias and Ciary Cuo//o 
consisted of a .spell as quarterback un- 
der Ohio State’s Woody Hayes- the 
worst possible apprenticeship for a pro 
passer- -reared back and passed the fa- 
sored Cowboys to defeat. His statistics 
did not look like much — seven comple- 
tions in 17 attempts— but two of those 
passes went for touchdowns and two 
others moved the Colts into position to 
score. When the Colts trotted into the 
dressing room after their 35-.^ victory 
they were bragging that Matte could 
have shot down the Eastern Division 
champion Cleveland Browns. 

It was the Colts who behaved like 
Texans should in the week before the 
game. Seven or eight of them rushed 
from practice each afternoon to the golf 
course, and right up to the eve of the 
game they played in the NM. golf tour- 
nament. The Cowboys left their clubs 
at home. The night before tlie game. Car- 
roll Rosenbloom. owner of the Colts, 
gave a plush party for his players and 
their wives, and they were as relaxed 
and happy as they had been all week. 
The Cowboys went to bed early. 

One of the most relaxed Colts was the 
stocky young Matte, who shot three 
rounds in the middle 80s in the golf tour- 


nament after spending mornings endeav- 
oring to improve his long passing. In the 
pregame warmup he looked as if he 
needed another year or two of practice. 

‘‘1 couldn’t hit the side of a barn." he 
said after the game, nestling the trophy 
for the most valuable player in the crook 
of his arm. "Jimmy Orr told me I was 
making receivers obsolete, but 1 wasn’t 
bothered." 

Don Simla, the wise young coach of 
the Colts, had made a project of relaxing 
Matte and the rest of the team. "We 
worked in the morning, and they were 
on their own after that," Simla said. 
"They had just come off a terrible disap- 
pointment in losing to Green Bay in the 
ptayolT for the division championship, 
and they needed to rest. I didn'task them 
to bear down until Friday." 

Said a Baltimore veteran: "We were 
pretty loose." 

The Cow boy ow ners. usually as Texan 
as Texans are supposed to be, were con- 
spicuously absent. Bedford W ynne spent 
the week before the ganie at Bon Air, an 
island olT the coast of Vene/uela. with a 
group of 90 Dallas fans who had char- 
tered a plane to go to the island, then 
fly to Miami the day before the game. 
Clint Murchison and the rest of the ow it- 
ers were .scattered through the Bahamas. 

True, there was one modest celebra- 
tion on Friday afternoon. Twenty or 
30 Texans cruised through the Inland 
Waterway on a 96-foot yacht, drinking 
ctx:ktails and contemplating the immi- 
nent demise of the Colts, but even that 
party was a quiet one. 

The liveliest member of the Cowboy 
team was Bob Hayes, the Olympic sprint 
champion, who was returning in glory 
to his home stale as the best pass-catch- 
ing rookie in the league. The ads for the 
game read "See the Dallas Cowboys, 


with the world's fastest human. Bob 
Hayes, against the Baltimore Colts." 

Hayes was interviewed for radio. TV 
and the press and was both modest and 
articulate but. unfortunately for him 
and for his Miami admirers, the Colls 
had devised the world’s stickiest cover- 
age for him. "The quarterback has to 
have time to throw deep to a receiver 
like Hayes." said Corner Back Bobby 
Boyd. "We tigured not to give Don 
Meredith enough time, by blitzing a lot 
more than we usually do. That left man- 
lo-man coverage on Hayes but you no- 
tice they never hit him deep." Hayes 
caught four passes for a puny 24 yards. 

For the most part, the Coll olfense 
was Matte. Plainly he is too short to be 
a quarterback; he stands an even six feet 
and should not be able to sec over the 
giants in the middle of the line. But 
Malle’s seven completions gained I65 
yards— a remarkable performance for a 
halfback. 

Shula had designed many of the Coll 
patterns to make him feel at home. In 
previous years Matte had often thrown 
a halfback option pass, takinga pitchoiii 
from Unitas. swinging w idc, then throw- 
ing or running, depending upon the re- 
action of the defense. "A lot of our 
passes today were the halfback option,’’ 
he said. "The only dilTercncc was that I 
ran them from quarterback." 

The (irst touchdown pass was to the 
little Colt flanker, Orr, on a pattern 
against Cornell Green, the C ow boy cor- 
ner back. He started olT inside and then 
broke back to the outside. He left Green 
hanging in midair, and though the pass 
was not of Lnitas velocity it was gi'od 
enough for a I5-yard score. 

"There wasn’t any pattern on the sec- 
ond pass." Orr said afterward. Orr is a 
slight, brown-haired young man with 
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baggy eyes vaguely reminiscent of Dean 
Martin’s. “This was a roll-out. with Tom 
coming out to the right. I went out and 
put a couple of moves on Green and 
looked around and Tom was still run- 
ning, so I did son\ct.hing else, and he hit 
me, That one was thrown as well as any- 
one could throw it. He had to lead me 
about four feet, and he did." 

Running Back Jerry Hill carried the 
ball IS times and gained SH) yards. He 
also caught a long pass from Matte w hich 
set up a Baltimore touchdown. The pass 
was good for 52 yards, and it was caught 
at the absolute outer fringe of the Malle 
range. 

“We found out about it in practice." 
Mill said. ”1 mean the defense was cover- 
ing me the way the Dallas defense would, 
and this pass was supposed to go to the 
sideline. You don’t figure Tom to btnnb 
you with a tong pass. So once or twice 
in practice I tried the fake to the sideline 
and just went on deep and 1 was open. 
I tried it in the game, and it worked the 
same way. So 1 came back to the huddle 
and told Torn about it and he said all 
right, and 1 ran the fake and fly and it 
worked. But Tom said later he didn't re- 
member me telling him about it." 

”1 knew he broke the pattern." Malle 
said, grinning. **I thought he was going 
to run the sideline, then I looked down 
field and heard him yelling, and I threw 
the hall as hard as 1 could." 

Somehow, the whole Baltimore ctTort 
on this windy Miami afternoon had the 
same feeling of inspired improvisation 
as that play, t. vwwhvg hvto the gawv:, the 
C olts were convinced that they .should 
have met Cleveland a week before in the 
championship gantc. Their game movies 
of the playoff with Green Bay show Don 
C handler's score-tying field goal during 
regulation time missing the uprights by 
two feet. 

“No way that could have been a field 
goal." one player said. “Look, in the 
movies you can see Don throw up his 
hands like a guy just missed a short putt. 
Wc know we should have played Cleve- 
land. We would have beat them. loo. 
Even with Tom at quarterback.” 

He stopped and grinned. 

“Even?" he said. “Hell, wc may have 
to put in a special Matte offense next 
Architect Of the Baltimore victory. Matte cocks his unexpectedly devastating passing arm. year." END 
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A NEW KNICK WITH A KNACK 


OarUn' Dick Barnett has come along to provide the style, wit and excitement missing tor so long in New 
York's Madison Square Garden. Far more than Just a character, however, he is one of the best shooters and 
ball handlers In pro basketball, and will have a marked effect on the races In both divisions of the NBA 

by WILLIAM LEGGETT 




T wo hours before ihc New \ork 
Knickerbockers were to play the l.os 
Angeles Lakers, Dick Barnett began 
dressing slowly, meticulously for the 
four-blcKk walk from his hotel to Madi- 
son Square Garden. "Clothes." he said, 
"must be had in quality, not in quantity. 
No plain pipe racks, darlin*." He began 
to sing, "We ain't doin' our Christmas 
shopping at Robert Mall's this year.'* 
When he examined himself in the mir- 
ror he seemed pleased. The while shirt 
had the hUx,'k initials RB on the left 
breast, the midnight-blue bla/er was 


freshly pressed and lintlcss. the French 
culTs protruded just the right length and. 
as always, a silk foulard spilled from 
the jacket ptKkct. He put on his leather 
overcoat with the fluffy gray fur collar 
and went off to work. 

This season, at the age of 29 and after 
five years as the excellent sixth man for 
the Syracuse Nationals and l.os .Angeles 
Lakers. Dick Barnett has become the 
first Knick in years with a knack. He 
is a genuine star, and he is going to have 
a tremendous influence on the closest 
divisional races that pro basketball 


has generated in a long time. At the 
end of last week he was the fourth lead- 
ing scorer with a 2K.6-point-pcr-gamc 
average, right there behind Jerry West, 
Wilt Chamberlain and Oscar Robertson. 
His team, of course, was fourth, loo, 
right there where they usually are. be- 
hind Boston. Cincinnati and Philadelphia 
in the four-team Fastern Division. But 
in recent weeks, since they acquired 
Barnett and Coach Dick McGuire, the 
Knicks have gained sudden respectabil- 
ity around the league with a running 
style that is beginning to win games. 
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BASKETBALL'S BOljLEVARDiER prepares to mccl his fans, who con- 
gregaie outsnlc the Cjarden aficr a game, for years ihe visiimg learn 
in New York drew most of the autograph seekers. Against his for- 
mer teamniules from Los Angeles {lej'it l{.irnctl gets olT the jump 
shot that has made him one of Ihc leading pro scorers this season. 




NEW KNICK .-..nimufd 


New York's In crowd, from Andy 
Warhol and Joey Healherton to The 
Gang al Arthur, has yet to disco\cr 
Barnett the way Hollywood's (iroiip 
has fallen for Jerry W^cst and [’Igin Bay- 
lor. but there already are signs that this 
kind of pop hero worship is coining. 
I ans and nonfans alike in the metro- 
politan area have waited a long time for 
someone to come along with verve and 
skill and humor— someone who could 
transform Madison Square Garden, the 
Pompeii of sport, into a place of ex- 
citement and hope once again. Barnett 
should be their man. He is a marvelous- 
ly graceful athlete and. far more ini- 
pi>rtant. he has inimitable style, wit 
and the indctinahle magnetism that in 
the theater is called "star quality.” 

Since early in November crowds have 
been gathering at the edge of the Ciarden 
court to watch Barnett warm up. to 
holler salutes of praise, to sec in person 
the name that looks so good in the box 
scores. Out on the court Barnett is a 
strange-Iooking man and. when sur- 
rounded by taller players, seems much 
smaller than his 6 feet 4. When the 
bright lights hit the sharp angles of his 
face he looks homely and lonely and 
cold. The method he uses in warmups 
is totally different front that of the ma- 
jority of pro players. He lakes the ball 
and dribbles it to a position, pretending 
that there is a defender alongside trying 
to frisk him. He practices fakes with his 


head and shoulders, and then he goes 
into his jump shot— the shot that C oach 
Paul Seymour of the Baltimore Bullets 
calls “the best in the league.” 

Barnett's jumper is an intriguing thing 
to behold, for it .seems to attack all the 
basic laws of basketball, human coordi- 
nation and aerodynamics. He leave.s the 
floor vviih the ball cradled in his left 
hand directly below his car. As he lets 
the ball go, he throws both feet violently 
backward. At the release he resembles 
a shoipultcr, but the result is a high 
trajectory flight with an extremely soft 
touch. Often when the ball heads toward 
the basket Barnett tries to steer it home 
with body English and delicate flicks 
of his wrists, Altogether it is a compel- 
ling performance. 

The shot is so accurate iind controlled 
that Barnett can score with it from al- 
most anyplace on court. "Within 18 to 
22 feet of the basket.’' he says, “once it 
goes up. those other cats can forget it. 1 
work on it for 50 weeks a year, go round 
and play with anyone anywhere to keep 
workin' on it.” When Barnett's Jumper 
is especially sharp the defender is help- 
less. F-ivc weeks ago John Barnhill of 
the St. Louis Hawks held Barnett score- 
less in the first half of a game played in 
Boston, and Hawk Owner Hen Kcrncr 
promptly gave Barnhill a Sl.OOO raise, 
despite the fact that Dick got 22 points 
in the second half. Two nights later 
Barnett scored 3f) points against Barnhill. 



TAKING ADVANTAGE OF SCREEN BY WILLIS REED. BARNETT DRIVES FOR BASKET 


Barnett came to the Knickerbockers 
from the Los Angeles Lakers in ex- 
change for Bob Boo/cr and cash early 
in the .season. There are some, however, 
who feel that he was destined to come 
to New >ork a long time ago. His for- 
mer teammate on the Lakers, Hot Rod 
Hundley, remembers a morning in a mo- 
tel near the airport in Pittsburgh when 
he first recognized evidence of this. The 
Lakers had played in Pittsburgh the 
night before, and Barnett and Hund- 
ley, who were roommates, left a mes- 
sage to be called al 6 a.m. in order to 
catch a flight back to l.os Angelos. W hen 
the wake-up call came. Baritett btvunccd 
out of bed and went into the baihrocm 
as Hundley rolled back for a little more 
sleep. Moments later Hundley awoke 
to Iind Barnett standing in front of a 
full-length mirror. "He was dressed in 
spats,” Hundley recalls, "and he had on 
a Chesterfield topcoat, matching lie and 
vest, a bright-red handkerchief in his 
pocket. He wore gloves and carried an 
umbrella and was carefully admiring 
himself. Finally, he could stand it no 
longer. 'Go on. go on.’ he cried. 'You 
got it. darlin'. Nothing going to stop you 
— all the way to Wall Street!’ Then he 
turned and strolled otit of the room.” 

Barnett's play and personality arc 
not only bringing people into the 
Ciarden, but also are fetching after-game 
throngs back to the 49th Street side of 
the Garden, where many of the Knicks 
leave by the employees' entrance. These 
street crowds resemble those that used 
to gather for Harry Gallatin and Carl 
Braun during ilieir early years, and Bar- 
nett knows how to handle the idolaters. 

Small .Viyro hoy: Dick, if 1 could 
learn to shoot that jump shot like you 1 
could make it big in the NB.A. 

Hanifir: When you do. darlin', I hope 
you make more money w ith it than I do. 

MuhUc-ayvJ man: Dick. I came in 
tonight from Bayonne over in Jersey 
just to sec you play. I love basketball. 
Dick. Where was it you went to college? 

Bainfir: Tennessee Slate. I was three 
times Little All-America there- what- 
ever that means. 

Boyoniw mail: How d'ya like bein' in 
New \ork? 

Bariictl: Man, I understand that lately 
w inners get pretty lonesome around here. 

Buyoiiitf man: Thanks, Dick! 

Barticil: No, no. Thank yoo-oo. 

The Syracuse Nationals selected Bar- 
nett as their first draft choice back in 

eoiiiviiinl 
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llalian stvl(! 


Till' I'uy ilsrir in;i\ be piuirlird. b icii. scr.itii- 

«*r bnili't!. 

The winr niiist s|i;ii'Mr. Willi li'in- Ihiliaii 
.s|)iiikli'. 'riir Iliivnr tniisl br ludtiral. No .sii”'ar 
aiidcil III nitici'al an llnll(■Vl-l^|l*'<| <ri'ii|M-. 

.\sli (liinri.i S|iiiinaiil(' is siu-li a wiiii’. 
S|)iiiiiiiiilr tells \iMi llte uliie is sparkling'. 
Asli lells uiu the ■rrapes arc ^rnw n in llaly'.s 



lush riorlliern viiie^anls. 

lianeia lells >iiii il is ltal\'s besl-lnveil spar- 

kliiiir wine. 

The lirst sip tells a Ini inure. Asli (iaiieia lias 
all the litrliliiess ainl ^aiel\ nl' eliainpa^'iie. 
Ihil withniit Ihe prii'c lau. 

Next lime ynii buy esrirs. ilmri rnryel I lie 
Asli lianeia Spiiniante. 



Bemuida’s a never-ending cycle of pleasure. You 11 have a picnic! 


B kTniudii picnics have a way of lead- 
ing you to unexpected delights. 
Your hotel packs a hox lunch. .Stow it in 
your hike and set out for the unknow n! 

I’crhaps one of (he wide beaches 
public, yet uncrowded. .'\ lighthouse over 
a hundred islands. A grove of whistling 
pines, u cliff high above the surf. But 
Bermuda never pushes you for decisions. 
Buz/ on, let your fancy dictate: 



blooms yeiir roiirul. 


Other activities suggest themselves. A 
golf course to play tomorrow. Tennis 


courts. A sailboat to charter. And water 
Nkiing, skin diving, game lishing. 

>'ou'II bike past places worth a long 
stop later. Tropical gardens. Old churches. 
The Aquarium, with its fantastic fish and 
Spanish treasure. Ihe Carriage .Museum. 

Shops, of course. Targe ones in the 
towns. Small ones in the country. With 
irresistible international bargains. 

Mvening plans occur as you pass a 
co/y Old World pub. An inn serving na- 
tive dishes. A waicrfronl restaurant, for 
hunw vdisinc with a view. 

Caly pso and steel bands may lure you 
later. Or well-known entertainers from 



abroad. You maydiscovera swinging spot 
few tourists know, by asking around. 

Bermuda has so many places to stay. 
Hotels, large and small. Unique Bermuda 
guest houses. Housekeeping cottages. C*oi- 
tage colonies. All dilTerent. all charming. 



1 ^' ■ jw j 

Conimuriof’ in iiermiian—hy ferry or hike. 


IMuii your Bermuda “piente" soon. 
Simply ask your travel agent, or write 
Bermuda: hit) Fifth Avenue, New York 
1(11)20 • 6 North Michigan Ave,. Chicago 
fi()h()2 •III Kiehniond St.. W, Toronto. 
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I95y after he had led Tennessee State to 
three national small-college champion- 
ships. At Stale (enrollment 5.200) he 
had averaged nearly 25 points a game 
during a 36-game winning streak. His 
ability to dribble behind his back and 
hit with his weird jump shot helped till 
Kean's Little Garden, the school gym- 
nasium. to its 4.500 capacity lor every 
game. During the time Barnett was at 
Stale the school began to produce ath- 
letes hke Wilma Rudolph and the Tiger 
Belles and Ralph Boston, and within 
a three-season period it sent fi\e players 
to the NBA. Barnett was signed by the 
Nationals for S7,500. 

His two years at Syracuse were tilled 
with frustrations for Barnett. When he 
got there the Nats already had two ex- 
cellent guards. Larry Costello and Hal 
Cireer. Playing only part lime that first 
season, he scored 12.4 points per garnet 
the next year, again used as the sixth 
man. he averaged 16.9. seventh among 
the league's backcourt men. 

("Ever been to Syracuse, darlin'?'* 
Barnett asked one afternoon recently, 
while lying on his hotel bed in a mag- 
nificent red lounging robe. "It's out to 
lunch. As soon as I got there I took a 
little walk around town to see what it 
was like. When I found that I could go 
from one end of the town to the other 
and back again without ever having to 
raise my arm for a taxi I said. 'Oh. oh. 
Dick darlin'. forget it.'") 

During the 1961 62 season Barnett 
jumped the NBA to play for the Cleve- 
land Pipers in the short-lived American 
Basketball League, and when that folded 
he was involved in what was then the 
highest player-for-money transaction in 
U\c league's bl^oty. The Lakers hough*- 
his contract from Danny Biasone. the 
Syracuse owner, for S35.000. thus giving 
Biasone a profit of S27.5(X) on Barnett. 

In Los Angeles. Barnett was an im- 
mediate hit with the Lakers and their 
fans. Used again as a sixth man. he still 
scored 18 points a game on a team that 
already had the best onc-lwo punch in 
the pros in Elgin Baylor and Jerry West. 
That season the l.akers were on their 
way to setting a Western Division rec- 
ord for victories when West injured his 
ankle. Barnett look over for him as an 
occasional starter during the last third 
of the season. "One of the chief factors 
in our late-season slump that year." 
says l.aker Coach Fred Schaus, "was 
not that we couldn't replace Jerry's oui- 
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Dependable as gravity... 
simple as the w'heel... 



and now less than^BO 


KODAK CAROHSId. IVoicctor dependable as gravity because it 

works by gravity. Your slides drop gently into place from the famous round 
"long-play” tray, Simple as the wheel, the Carousel Projector is jamproof 
and spillproof. It doesn’t jam up in mid-show or embarrass you in front of 
guests. Choose from three models: The Carousel 600 gives you push' 
button control. The CAROUSEL 700 gives you remote control. The Carousel 
800 has fully automatic slide change plus remote focus, remote forward 
and reverse. And now. prices start at less than $80. See your Kodak dealer! 

P'-cf ts w.lAoul noT/Cf 
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What ever became of 
the gm that was the talk 
of London m 1769? 

If becanjf flie roasr of the wor]<I. , 
Kiiglancl. America. The world! 'I'he 
name is (jordon's. Alexander Gordon’s 
bi'illiaiu brainchild. Silky-smooth, icy- 
<lry. I'nrivaled in I8th cenrury Kngland. 

Unmatched after 196 years. Because 
Its cherished formula is still Gordon’s 
alone. Directly descended from the cele- 
brated original that set London buzzing 
in 1769. .'\nd siiU does. 


PRODUCT Of U.S. A. 100' NfUIRtl SPIRITS OiSnufO FROMCRAIH SO PROOF GORDON'S 0R< GIN CO. ITO. LINDEN. REW JERSEY 



English leather* 


...the ALL-PURPOSE MEN’S LOTION, $2.00, $3.50, $6.50.., the BATH SOAP, $3.00 
...the PRE SHAVE LOTION. $1.50... the ALL-PURPOSE POWDER, $1.50 
.. the SHAVING CREAM. $2,00... the SHOWER SOAP ON A CORD, $2.00 
...the HAIR DRESSING. $1.50. ..the DEODORANT STICK. $1.00 
...the AEROSOL DEODORANT, $1.50... the gift set of ALL-PURPOSE LOTION. 
SHOWER SOAP and DEODORANT STICK, $5.00. . .other GIFT SETS from $3.00 to $10.00 

«MEM COMPANY. INC., NORTHVALE, NEW JERSEY 


put. because Dick slaned to eomribiitc 
about 25 points a game during the lime 
when West %sas out. It was because we 
couldn't replace Barm-ii. There was no 
sub able to supply kick's 15 points a 
game coming otT the bench." 

Barnett developed a trademark in Los 
•Angeles that still follows him around. 
\S henescr lie popped a jump shot that 
he fell Was sure to go in or saw a icam- 
malc take a shot that looked good, he 
would ycfl. el’s go back'" urging the 
I akers to fall back on defense. Soon all 
the I akers got in the habit of calling 
this, even at practice. When Baylor told 
the laker announcer, thick Hearn, 
about il Hearn began to holler oter the 
radio w ith each of Barnett's jump shots, 
"I all back. Baby," and noss fans esers- 
w here ha\c taken il up. 

Whatever Barnett did in Los Angeles 
seemed to fascinate the Lakers. 

In a ganie against Cincinnati. Hund- 
ley was coaching the team after Schaus 
had been expelled for arguing with the 
referees, and the Lakers were two points 
behind with four seconds to go. Los An- 
geles had the ball and called time-out. 
Hundley said to Burnett. "Dick, you’re 
going to lake ilie ball out." Barnett 
looked at Hundley. "Oh no. man." he 
protested. "Don't w orry ." said H undicy . 
•■you're going to get the shot." Lvery- 
onc anticipated that cither Baylor or 
\\ csl would get that last shot, but Hund- 
ley 's theory was that if both West and 
Baylor went to one side of the court 
mo.st of the Cinev players would follow 
them. Then Kudy LaRusso could set up 
a pick on Oscar Robertson and hand 
the ball back to Barnett, cutting by for 
a layup or an easy S-footer. l.aRusso 
did set the pick, he gave ihe ball back 
to Barnett and. with the way open for 
a simple drive-in. Barnett suddenly 
stopped and threw up a 35-footcr from 
near the Laker bench. 1 he ball was still 
in the air when he turned to Hundley 
and said. "Wc'rc in overtime, darlin'!" 
It went through the basket, and the 
Lakers won in overtime. 

On the road Barnett became known 
as the "expert" on cards, particularly 
poker. He would arrive in a hotel, grab 
I he phone and call up several teammates. 
The call was always the same. He would 
rilBe a deck of cards into the phone and 
announce. "Darlin'. they arc playing 
the National Anthem." Most of the 
lime he lost, but he always managed to 
Slay in the game until the last card was 
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You Don’t Have to Own a PIPER 
to Enjoy the Fast, Flexible 
Travel Convenience Only a Private Airplane Offers 



CATCH YOUR JET BY 

PIPER, Beat that long, miser- 
able drive to the airport. Take 
a Piper Air Taxi from your 
local airport direct to your jet. 
Be home hours sooner, too. 
Piper .Air Taxi service is avail- 
able every* here. Just call your 
local Piper dealer. Within 200 
miles of New York. Pan Amer- 
ican offers single ticket Pan 
Am Jet /Piper Twin "Thru- 
I liie" Service that connects 
>our hometown airport with 
cscry point on Pan Am\ world- 
wide -system. 


SCHEDULED PIPER 
COMMUTER SERVICE. 

Piper Twins arc in wide use in 
many areas on regularly sched- 
uled flights to major air ter- 
minals. In Los Angeles, for ex- 
ample. ABC Airlines has fre- 
quent flights from Santa Ana 
and Fullerton to L. A. Inter- 
national via the TWA terminal. 
In the midwest, T.ACi Airlines, 
the "downtown airline", oper- 
ates 17 swift, quiet, any-wcaihcr 
Piper Aztecs between Detroit. 
Cleveland. Columbus. Cincin- 
nati and Pittsburgh. 




AIR TAXI — CHARTER. For any requirement, whether 
a routine sales trip, plctisiirc jaunt or an emergency 
freight shipment, you can charter a modern low wing 
Piper, twin-engine or single, from your local Piper 
dealer. My on your own schedule. Aiul liuirii ti\ you go.' 
If you wish, your expert pilot will teach you how to 
lly as yoti go cross-country. No simpler, no more 
thorough, no more practical way to learn to fly. 


RENT Of LEASE- You can icnt a i’iper from your nearby 
Piper dc.tlei jiiM as you rent a c.ir— by the hour, day or longer, 
fhal's lu*w the majority of pilots do their Hying. Or longer 
term, capital lonseising lease programs arc available. 

JO/NT OWNERSHIP. Thousands of people lly most eco- 
nomically and enjoy the social side of Hying mote by joining 
a flying club. Many others huy a new or used Piper jointly 
with two or three friends. 


WHO£V£R YOU ARE. WHEREVER YOU'RE GOING Ict a Piper 
speed you on yoor way. ..air taxi, Cfia'tcr, rental Or yOur own 
sw.ff Piper >v/nKs. a starter, why not visil your Piper dealer 
(listed m the Yellow Pages) r.ght now and fma Out about the 
many Ihebl services he otters business firms and individuals. 
Better shil. try the Special J5 Introductory Flight Lesson he's 
ottering. Greatest oye-openor yeti Or write tor Piper Flight 
Facts Hit including coiorlul SO page ooak •'Lei'*f/y '’Oepf. r~S/. 


PIPER 

AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
Lock Haven, Pa. (Main Offices) • Vero Beach, Fla. 
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Alas, you don't. But if you'll let our design engineers 
create the perfect corrugated container for your carrots 
—glass, lawn mowers or whatever— the question needn’t 
arise. Not all good ideas come from Mead. But you'd be 
amazed how many do. (You might as well eat that carrot.) 


MEAD 


Y‘ontainers\ 




When Mike goes out, 
’Chap Stick' goes on 




Pyle— star center. CtMcago Bears 

‘Chap Stick' lip balm— heals, prevents dry, chapped lips 


"For rne, 'Chap Slick' is a necessity," used to oel weatlierbealen. But row a 
says Mike Pytel'What with real raw Sun- couple of swipes with 'Chap Stick' and my 
days on the field and winter sknng my lips lips feel great— it helps heal them fast," 


dra\'n. When he was reduced to nickels 
and dimes he would sa>. “I'm down to 
children's monev, but count me in," and 
he was always headed for “Tap City." 
Often he would find his baggage in the 
lobby already lagged by Laker players. 
“Richard Barnett, Tap City, U.S.A." 

Ba>Ior, generally regarded as the best 
dresser in the NBA. enjoyed needling the 
upstart Barnett about his clothes. Once, 
when Burnett finally broke Baylor in a 
poker game, he waited for F.lgin to en- 
ter the team bus. "W hen Baylor got on." 
recalls Oarrall ImhotT, “Barnett made 
like a trumpet and blew taps for him." 

Part of Barnett's contribution to the 
happy-go-lucky Laker atmosphere was 
Itis “Falcon I lycr." a car that was for- 
ever giving him trouble. Leaving the 
Los Angeles Sports Arena one night, 
Barnett was quickly surrounded by 
youngsters begging for his autograph. 
He finished with them, leaped with a 
flourish into the Falcon us his fans 
cheered and. according to West, "the 
Flyer went about 10 feet, gave one big 
bark like a dying dog and quit. Right 
then one of the kids yelled, 'Fall back. 
Baby.* " 

West also recalls the night that the 
horn on the Flyer got stuck, and Barnett 
woke up and ran outside to stop it. 
"He beat on it, kicked it and jumped 
on it," West says, “but it still wouldn't 
quit, so he finally gave the slceringwheel 
a real rap. The horn stopped, but the 
w indshicid fell out." 

With the Knieks. Barnett is making 
"somewhere around S20.000." but he 
has a promise from General Manager 
Lddie Donovan that if he performs well 
his contract will be torn up and a new- 
one drawn. For the Iasi eight weeks he 
has been the leading scorer in 15 of the 
Knieks' 22 games, despite playing with 
u split left hand that required nine 
stitches to close. "I've got to make some 
cash here." Barnett said recently. “That 
sixth man stuff doesn't mean much 
money. When I was a kid back in Gary, 
Ind. I lifted crates and pushed carriages 
of steel in a mill. I carried things and 
moved heavy slutf and ran lots of er- 
rands. I learned one thing, and that is 
that I didn't want to be a steelworker. 
I ought to make it here, but I guess it's 
hard to get a following when you're 
new in a tow n as big as this." 

The crowds are forming, Dick Darlin'. 
They may soon be following you all the 
way down to Wall Street. end 
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Xerography doesn’t copy halftone pictures well. 



Bruning does... often twice as fast at half the cost. 


(Maybe that’s why half our sales come from replacing our competitors' dry copiers) 

sense to pay more money for less than the best copies?" 

Try our demonstration yourself. We'll gladly send 
you a print of the screened original (similar to news- 
paper or magazine halftones] that we used above. Or 
call your Bruning man. He'll demonstrate our quality 
against any copier you're now using. 

You'll find him under Bruning or .'\d- 
dressograph Multigraph in the Yellow [’ages 
of 130 major cities. Or write Dept. A. 
Mt. Prospect. 111. 


You don't usually copy halftone pictures? That 
doesn't matter to Mr. Bruning. 

He's not content to give you copies often twice as 
fast at half the cost of his main competitor’s copier. 
Nor to offer you the greatest flexibility available; 
Sharp, clean copies from check size up to 11 inches 
by 75 feet long. 

Mr. Bruning also insists that his 2000 elec- 
trostatic copier produce superior copies as well- 
As he is often heard to ask. “Does it make 



Division of Mdrsssograph Multigraph Corp. 
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A SHORT 

FLIGHT TO A NEW 

POLYNESIA 

The Exumas are a chain of 365 islands dangling down 
the Gnlf Stream 30 miles southeast of Nassau. Until 
I’ecently they were known only to a few yachtsmen, 
fishermen and scuba divers. But in the Bahamas the 
tourist push is outward— away from the cruise-ship 
crowd and the steel-band beat— and the so-called Out 
Islands are suddenly In. A charter yacht or an am- 
phibious plane takes you. in hours or minutes, to the 
nearest thing to the South Pacific you will find in 
Atlantic waters. Starting with a Polynesian bikini, 

Suzy Smith (opposite) and Sunny Bippus (see cover) 
show you on the following color pages what to wear 
for island-hopping this resort season. Liz Smith tells 
what the Exumas are all about, beginning on page 37. 


Photographs by Howrll Conaiit 








Polyufsiiui printrt suit tlu‘ 
South SuiiH Ki-ttiiig »)f till- Stimiol 
Cay Yucbl Club. Pi-oprlrtor .lou 
IIoc’Iut's .shirt lias sido of 

fiibrio utit, aiul Sui'.y Sunth’s brll- 
bottum ])ai>ts match her bikini. 


oiK'-shouldrr bikini worn by 
Sunny Hip|)»is has nintching imkli'- 
length pufi'U for fov«Ting up. The 
wracked houHcbonl was blenched 
white by the Stocking Cay sun. 
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Tlu- slittrr mill tlu- gh-am al 

vinyl niul Hilvfi’ ari’ way-oxit looks 
for Ovit Islands rosoi ting. {5unny 
Bipi>U8* sailing jacket is of crystal- 
clear vinyl to revi-al a tanned body. 


^Silver swimsuits of new alumi- 
nized nylon jersey turn Suzy atid 
Sunny into tlippered mermaids ns 
tliey explore the Exumas cave where 
scenes of ••Thundori)all** were shot. 




HiiUing the Kxuuiaa. Suzy 
^5mith winra featlifi-weight fnir- 
Wi'iitliri- gi-ar of nylon tniretn. BUI 
BurHughiuu's bfiichcouibiT nhort-s 
arc of nnothi-r I’nlym-aiun pi-int. 


^^iiuny Hippun. nil expert Hwim- 
nu-r. spi-ni-M a livi'-poiiml oniyHsh. 
Hit long*alei‘V«*tl, fleali-ooloreU. 
bi'ltetl VNrt f*uit in p«Tf<a-tly mlapted 
to tU'' warm Buhnmiau watevH. 


WHERE TO BUY THE OUT ISLANDS LOOK 


The /lowered bikini worn by Sunny Bippuson 
/he cover is S/3. On /he opening color poge, 
Suzy S//ii/h wears a cotton bikini (5/5). 

On the succeedi/ig two color pt/ges, Suzy 
(left) coier.i up with MI'l/otto/n pants (5/5). 
Joe Hocher's shin is SV. The yellow swi/nsuit 
</M</p;trcii warnb\ Sun/ty Bippust/reSIS each. 
All the Po/v/iesian'patterned sportswear is h\ 
Kuhaki.a Hoiudulu firm. Thewa/nen% clothes 
are at B. Altman, NVb’ York: Bullock's \kil- 
shire. Los Angeles; Ta/ywus-Burr, St. Louis: 
Rich's. .Atlanta. The matt's shin is at Bloom- 
ingdale's, \ew York: J. /.. Hudson. Detroit. 


On the two pages preceding this one. .Sunni 
(left) wears a clear vinti parka with solid 
color pockets and stripes, by 5'i/i7u de Gay 
for Robert Sloart- It Is S30 at Bergdorf GihhI- 
matt. York: Gidding-Jenny. Cincinnati: 
■May Company. Los Angeles. The .shimmer- 
ing swim.\uit.\ are made of a new- hlend of 
Hvlon and aluminum by Du Pont. The two- 
piece suit it as designed bv Svivia de Gay for 
Robert Sloan. It /.» S4II at Bergdorf Goodman. 
Sew York: Gidding-Jennv. Cincinnati: .Ma\ 
Company. WHshire. Los Angeles. The maillot 
was designed by Bill Blass for Roxanne. and is 


S40 at Bonwit Teller. New- KarA,- Bullock's, 
.San Ternundo. Calif.: Bitrdinc's, Miami; 
Halle Bros.. Cleveland. 

The jacket and shorts worn by Suzy Smith 
(above) are /n HhiteStag. The jacket is SM. 
the shorts 56 at Lord tt Tailor. New VarA; 
Charles A. .V/eve«», Chicago (avuilahle March 
/). Bill Burlingham's shorts are b\ Jantzen. 
They are 56 at Daxion's, Minneapolis; t'red- 
erick & Ne/vaa. Seattle; Macy's. Vew York. 
The wet suit (right) is silk and nylon bond- 
ed to acetate. It i.s by Ulla and is S30 at Saks 
Fifth Avenue, New >’arA and San huncisco. 
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THE GULF STREAM’S CORAL SPINE 


If you tell 10 people at random that 
you have recently been in the Uxurnas. 
nine of them '^ill probably think you 
arc describing an uncomfortable skin 
condition. The 10th might inquire po- 
litely. as did Writer Tom Wolfe; "Is that 
a place or a religious state of mind?" 
The individual ssho ifoi”! realize that the 
Exumas are islands w ill not be quite sure 
what they are islands of. ("Oh. the Ba- 
hamas — of course."! 

The Exumas have been aptly described 
by Historian Michael CTaton as "a dis- 
articulated tadpole of islets between 
deep water and an enormous bank." 
These tiny island dots that end in Little 
Exuma lie 30 miles south-southeast of 
Nassau in a rare and mostly undeveloped 
90-mile string. They make up half of the 
690 Bahama Out Islands, which have 
been most picturesquely dubbed "The 
South Sea Islands of the .Atlantic” or 
■■70.CKX) Square Miles of Fishing." Au- 
thor J. Linton Rigg terms the Exumas' 
charm "more esthetic than geographic." 
noting that they boast no mountains, 
no bold headlands, no busy harbors, no 
rivers and hardly any trees. 

The Exumas' lure is the immemorial 
pull of tropic coral archipelagoes just 
barely tipping out of the life-giving sea. 
In this ease it is a sea kissed by the warm- 
ing miracle of the Gulf Stream, teem- 
ing with exotic life, blessed by moder- 
ate year-round temperatures and pretty 
nearly untouched by human hands. For 
yachtsmen the Exumas arc a w inter cruis- 

E xiiiiin.4 land, of liiiicstonc and 

ctnal. nothing v«-jy special. But 
Kxunias watt-r. as si'cn from a 
low-flying W'idgi’on. is soinr of 
the uinat hi-autiful in the world. 


by LIZ SMITH 

ing ground unparalleled, with a perfect 
progression of cays, hidden harbors and 
beautiful beaches that give a sense of 
going somewhere without the exigency 
of having to gel anywhere. There is just 
enough life- mostly nalive~ in the Ex- 
umas to give the traveler the Havor of 
those differences in speech, manners, 
customs, currency and food that add 
spice to a holiday. On any unsullied 
Exuma beach y ou might tind a Spanish 
doubloon left in history's wake, but you 
are more likely to experience the sensa- 
tion of stepping where no human foot 
has stepped before. 

Getting there is no snap: Bahamas 
.Airways operates a OC-3 between Nas- 
sau and (ieorge Town, the largest settle- 
ment on the biggest of the islands, Cireat 
Exuma. These flights are generally over- 
booked, and the person deciding to ex- 
tend his charmed stay in Cicorge Town 
most likely cannot do so. If lie doesn't 
use his reservation back to Nassau he 
may be stuck. 'Fhcre is also mail-boat 
passenger serv ice tw ice a week from Nas- 
sau to Cicorge Town, but it is not rec- 
ommended for tenderfeet. Yet if you do 
not own your own boat for cruising 
these Isles of June, you can still see the 
Exumas. The magic word is "charter." 

The romantic, of course, charters a 
sailboat like Captain Art Crimmins' 
Traveler //, a dS-foot ketch that sleeps 
six plus the salty-dog captain, his 
pretty wife and chief cook, Peggy, and 
their shy first mate. With the captain 
cracking a lot of tired old jokes to put 
his tired-businessmen charterers at ease, 
you sail out of Nassau late morning or 
early afternoon, with the sun overhead, 
just when visibility is best for moving 
over the shallow Yellow Bank. You 
come in sight of the first of the Exumas 

cither Ship ( haiinel Cay or Highbornc 
Cay- in about six hours, A relaxed sail 


down to George Town on the lee side 
of this limestone and coral chain could 
easily consume a week. (No one sails 
at night in waters liberally studded with 
coral heads.) It detrends on how enticed 
you are by any of the 18 excellent an- 
chorages and snug harbors in the cays, 
by the lure of deserted, powdery, pink- 
tinged coral beaches or by fishing, skin 
diving and sightseeing in what has been 
called "the clearest, cleanest water in the 
seven seas." 

Only 135 miles to the cast lies San Sal- 
vador. Essentially you arc seeing exactly 
what Columbus first discovered in 1492. 
But Columbus only spent 15 days here. 
If you can afford it and the captain is 
not due back for another charter, you 
might take a month to sail down to 
George Town. 

C'hariered powerboats, romance be 
damned, have an advantage over the 
sailboat. They can explore hidden cays 
and narrow, disappearing sounds at ease, 
or ride right up to beaches. Many Ex- 
uma veterans feel this is the only way 
to really sec the cays in detail, ("VS'hy. 
we use outboards here like cars." says 
doughty Mrs. Hester Crawford, who has 
retired to Compass Cay.) 

People in a hurry tly to the Exumas. 
In an hour’s trip from Nassau to George 
Town they pass over all the islets shown 
on the map on the following page. 

Half an hour out of Nassau the first 
of the islands appear — fiat, irregularly 
shaped and sized, curving down the Gulf 
Stream like vertebrae. The islands pass 
in quick progression, as they do in a 
favorite Exumas native song: 

Soii-Soii-Kast as fly the crow 

To hxiom u't’ will go 
(UoRi;s; 

Sail her liown, sail her down 

Sail her down to (Ieorge Town. 
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THE EXUMAS 


These 365 cays run for 90 miles down 
the Gulf Stream, Nassau, 30 miles to the 
northwest of Highborne. is half 
an hour's flight, half a day's sail, 
but a tourist light-year away. 


STOCKING CAY 


.V ITANttLCAV 
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Highbonu’ Cay the first u t' see 

Yellow Blink is hy the lee. 

CHORUS 

Harvey Cay is in the moon. 

fiirnH’rs Oiy is soon. 

CHORUS 

M'C come to Galliot. 

Out into the ocean ivc mii.'>l fto. 
ch<ikl:s 

Children's Bov is passing fast 

Stocking Island come at last. 

CHORUS 

.Wtssatt gal is all hehind. 

George Town gal is on my mind. 
CHORl'S 

A wiggle and a jiggle and a jamhorec. 

Great L.\ama is the place for me. 

Unlicnildcd in ihc song arc a number 
of cays ihat ispifs the modern Tsunia 
boom. One of these is Norman Cay. 
soon to be widely known, although at 
the moment its 1 1 miles of white, paved 
roads seem to lead nowhere from its 
XOOO-tbot airstrip, one of three in all 
the nsiimas, Norman is being developed 
by the cnierprisir\g William WicolT 
Smith of Philadelphia. Today only Care- 
taker .\l Walt and his wife. Clrace, and 
a few native employees live on Nor- 
man. hut there are more than 250 lots 
for sale here, ranging from V* acre to live 
acres each. This land sells for up to S25.- 
000 an acre. Twelve vears ago nxuma 
land was only S2.S0 an acre. 

In time Norntan will have swimming 
pools, golf courses and luxurv homes. 
What it won't have is the automobile. 
Save for maintenance vehicles, only bikes 
and motorcycles will be allowed. Who- 


ever buys on this island in the sun is go- 
ing to find the flavor retained— or else. 

Landing on Great Kxuma. an island 
slightly smaller than New Providence, 
the flying tourist heads for George Town. 
This hardscrabble village appears to be 
not much to shout about. There is a 
square with an evergreen licus tree, and 
leading from it narrow roads that wind 
among rude, half-linished native huts 
and stores ofconcrcte bltKk. ,\baiidoncd 
autos rest just olT the road in a tangle 
of greens where goals arc grazing. 

But George Town has hidden charms 
and a not-so-hidden hysterical sporting 
bash— the Out Island Regatta. This Ba- 
hamian annual party has replaced the 
jiinkanoo as George Town's big cele- 
bration. I'vcn Prince Philip. Duke of 
lidinburgh. came to see the native Ba- 
hamian Ashing boats compete in .April 
1959 in this celebration that Carlcton 
Mitchell called "somewhat like irans- 
portingthe Milwaukee Braves' bleachers 
to a tennis match at Wimbledon." In 
fact, a photo of H.R.H. hanging in the 
bar of the pink Club Peace & Plenty 
shows a cartoon balloon coming out of 
the royal mouth as Philip steps into the 
dusty tieorge fownstreet. It reads. "But 
1 thought the Wilmington crowd (the 
yachting Du Ponts] was here." 

This is typical of the informal and 
irreverent atmosphere of George Town, 
where the bars have an honor system. 
>'ou can make your own drink and enter 
it in a book. In the Peace & Plenty, if 
you let Manager Georges Frankc make 
it. you'll drink a superb daiquiri under 
such ship nameplates washed ashore as 


Fascinating Bitch. Florence. Isle of June, 
Gidfmeadows, Old Horse Eye. and you 
will sleep in modern comfort, with the 
water of one of the world's most beauti- 
ful natural harbors lapping under your 
balcony. Prices are moderate here and 
also in the Two Turtles Inn and Pieces 
of Light, two other good hotels whose 
bars comprise the rather provincial and 
limited nightlife of Cieorge Town. 

In the daytime there is plenty to do. 
George Town has fantastic bonetishiiig 
on the nearby south flats, where the wily 
lighters come to feed at low tide, slaying 
in the mangrove-studded shallows so 
long Ihat their tins stick out of the water 
and they are in constant danger of being 
left high and dry. There is pigeon shoot- 
ing in September and duck hunting in 
winter. Stocking Island is a short ride 
across the bay to what experts term the 
world's best shell beach, a pink, clay like 
sand awash w it h collector's items. Travel- 
ing through the bay in a Boston Whaler, 
only 10 minutes from your hotel you 
find deserted beaches with submerged 
and derelict hovtseboats. driftwood, 
while sandy bottoms for swimming and 
enough varied vegetation to provide 
respite from the sun just 25 to .^0 feet 
back from the water. Most interesting is 
one large abandoned ketch with canned 
goods still in its galley . 

The George Town native who would 
leave such largess untouched is a rather 
unique creature who refers to himself as 
"a British object," He is lypilicd by Taxi 
Driver Stafford Ferguson, who picks up 
air travelers in a vintage Plymouth and 
wears his cap backward. Barney Old- 
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ISLAND TRAVEL FACTS 


GETTI N(i I H I. R E: The DC Js of Bahionus 
.iirways make the one-honr flight from St/.s- 
\au to George Town e\er\ tlus hat Thursday. 
Round-trip fare is S3f.R(>. Biihonnn .4ir Trad- 
ers has a four-place H idgeon and a six-place 
Goose for charter, with pilots whoknow etrn 
Kxanm cay. There are onh three luiitling 
strips in all the llxania.s, hut these umphihioas 
planes can take sou to the most remote islet 
and deposit you on the heach. Charge for the 
H idgeon is 's'^4.30 per Using hoar, the (loose 
SI26. .4 flight to Staniei Cay in the H idgeon 
costs Si26 for four peopie. \assuu Yacht 
Hasen has a fieet of charter boats whose cap- 
tains are lixiona .specialists. .Art Crimmins' 
Traveler II. « 6H-fooi Aiden ketch that sleeps 
six with rrfH-. goes for il.2<l<l per week. 
Food, drink, lips, fuel and dockage are extra 
onallchuricrs. Captain John H V€'A.n'.\ Heron, 


a 52-fool .■ihicn .schooner, sleeps six guests 
for Smi per sseek. four for 5700. .'smaller 
sailhoais are asailahle for 55IRI per sveek for 
four. Tor the fisherman the Sassaa Charter 
Boar .Assaciaiion, Box 1216. .\as.saii. Ba- 
hamo.s, lists 17 passer cruisers equipped for 
(ha Island cruising. Prices for cruisers in 
the Jfi- to 44‘fooi cia.s.s average SKI) per dux 
or S5IRI per week , and most sleep four guests. 
Larger craft, sleeping six, go for from iNOO 
ioSI.4IHla sveek. 

STAYINCi THERF.; Thereareonh 75 tour- 
ist rooms in all the Cxiimas. The Stanie! Cay 
Yacht Club has four thatched hungahxvs. each 
sleeping two. Rates are 535 for two. Ameri- 
can plan. Meals are served in the x achi club, 
where Boh Chamberlain presides over a weli- 
stocked bar and a well-stocked freezer {most 
F.xiima meals come oat of one). The e.xccp- 


tions are mnivc specialties such u.s conch chow- 
der, conch fiiiiers und broiled cnisjish and 
ilniphin, Chamberliiin ssill cook sour catch. 

in George Town the Peace d Plenty, right 
on the bay, has 32 rooms. Rates are 530 
single. 550 double, full American plan. The 
Tsvo Turtles Inn has an Out Island havered 
charm. Theie toe foio double Iwdnwm.s at 
515 per <lay for /h«>, l.uropcan plan, and ef- 
ficiency apartments at 520. Sessesi George 
Tosiii establishment is the motcilike Pieces 
of Fight, .-t single is 520 per day, a double 
532, full .Ametieun plan. Minns' Water 
.Sports rents hone/ishing skills with guide, 
liickie and bait for 530 per day. and you- 
i/rive-it Boston H halers for 525. Scuba gear 
is for hire in Stanie! and George Town 
Imi you mast haxe a diver's ccnificute. 
The Haxsaiian sling is the only speur allossed. 
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field style. Asked, “Arc >ou going to 
hold us up?'* he smiled and said one 
word, “Yes.” Queried about one hotel 
over another, he advised that one was 
“heavier." He meant more expensive. 
He also said, “The weather is lightning 
up" (getting better) and described the 
unusual heavy surf as “real surgy to- 
day." Touring, he pointed to a house 
owned by Theodore Roosevelt III. and 
said, “Dey dc first to squat here." 

“Fergy,** like most Exuma natives, is 
smiling, dignified and placid. 

Most likely his ancestors were brought 
to the Exumas as slaves, and the wonder 
is that his name is Ferguson, not Rollc. 
When the islands were emancipated in 
18.'14, a certain Lord Rollc deeded all his 
lands to his slaves and their descendants 
in commonage. This explains why nearly 
half the population of F.xuma proudly 
bears the surname of its benefactor. The 
George Town native watches the tourists 
with a smile, sees their ama/cment at his 
town's backwardness, notes their ill- 
concealed impatience for the cocktail 
hour and observes their odd vacation 
miseries — too much sun. too much exer- 
cise and too much unaccustomed gorg- 
ing on fresh fish and hot rice dishes. 

Though Great Exuma, unlike many 
Bahama islands, has a good water table 
and exports 100 tons a week of the 
famous onion that is emblazoned on the 
Exuma .seal, there is nothing very lush 
about it. In fact, at limes there is some- 
thing so spare and hard about thc.se coral 
reefs in their aqua seas that ihcv remind 
one of Crete. As you travel the dusty 
roads, everyone has a greeting, as if every 
man's movement is a mute testimony 
to life itself, a rcaflirmation that the 
greeter as well as the greeted lives and is 
not just a stone in the road. 

Here the Out Islander who has never 
seen television and perhaps not even a 
movie — and many of them have never 
been to Nassau— speak know ingly of the 
a.stronauts launched from Cape Kenne- 
dy and heard talking plainly on car ra- 
dios as they pass in outer space over the 
Bahamas tracking stations. Natives who 
never heard of Joe Namath. F.li/abeth 
Taylor or Johnny Carson know all about 
Scott Carpenter and the Gemini twins. 

In spite of George Town's lacks as a 
metropolis, it remains the natural trad- 
ing center for Exumans, rich or poor. 
This includes multimillionaires w ho have 
bought whole islands for their own, such 
as Pickle King M. J. Heinz II and his 


socialite wife, Drue. Local legend has it 
that they paid Actor Hume Cronyn SI 
million for the show place of the Exumas, 
Children's Bay Cay. 

The story is told with some relish of 
Mrs. Heinz's first trip from her new 
island to George Town. She had heard 
of a supermarket and wanted to go there. 
In George Town “supermarket" is a eu- 
phemism for a very small, ill-equipped 
general store. Standing inside it, Mrs. 
Heinz asked to be taken to the market. 
“This is it," she was told. She was very 
disappointed. “Well.” she said, “in that 
case take me to George Town," It took 
some time to convince her that “this" 
was also “it." 

Another time Mrs. Heinz went to 
George Town to pick up a line Oriental 
rug. Learning that it was lying out on the 
dock in a downpour, or what the natives 
call "just a spry," she was horrified. 
"How could you leave it in the rain?" 
she asked. "Well, ma'am, we didn't have 
enough raincoats to cover it," said a 
guileless native. 

In George Town dinner is frequently 
served by candlelight because the power 
has failed, and a fiashlight by the bed 
is a good idea. Telephone service is er- 
ratic, and one's palate can be insult- 
ed by instant coffee, bottled lime juice 
and at times even frozen fish. But the 
charm is still there, especially when the 
trio sings Bif! Bamboo or PU-tisc Stony 
A/f. (jlorio in the garden under a star- 
studded sky at the Two Turtles. VS'hen 
asked. “Do you have this music every 
night?" a waiter smiles and says, '‘Yes 
[pause], sometimes." 

Real-estate developments arc boom- 
ing on both Little Exuma and Great Ex- 
uma. On the former there is Bahama Is- 
land Beach, on the latter Bahama Sound. 
Many Europeans are attracted to Exuma 
land because the Bahamas are in the 
sterling bloc and there is no trouble 
transferring funds. For instance, 131 
Swedes are coming this month to see the 
pig in a poke that they bought from Ba- 
hama Acres. Ltd. (One-quarter of an 
acre — SI. 095 or more. S15 down, SIS a 
month.) Salesman Walter W. Wood says 
of the Frank Magnuson-owned develop- 
ment. “It's a military secret how much 
we have sold, but there is more than a 
million dollars' worth in Sweden alone." 
Mr. Wood is from Miami. 

Basil Minns and his wife, Jane, who 
own Minns’ Water Sports business, typi- 
fy the white George Towner. Though 


they have had to send their children to 
Nassau for high school. Mrs. Minns says 
she would rather live there than any 
place. “You know, George Town is 
where the Temperate Zone and the Trop- 
ic Zone meet, right out there at the air- 
port. There are about 300 people living 
in Cicorge Town, and when you suddenly 
get 1 50 tourists here, you sure notice it." 

Sailing away from George Town and 
back up the cays, the perfect halfway 
stop is StanicI Cay. where supplies are 
sold, collages arc rented, a summer camp 
for the kids is operated and the StanicI 
Cay Yacht Club is run by two goaleed 
gentlemen. Bob Chamberlain and Joe 
Hochcr. They and their wives, who arc 
sisters, arc the only white people in this 
community of 80 natives. One of the lat- 
ter is the best sailor in the Exumas — 
Regatta Champion Skipper Roily Gray. 

There is something infinitely satisfy- 
ing about StanicI Cay in that it lives up 
to its first impression of picturesque rus- 
ticity. As you sail into the natural har- 
bor. four thatched huts stand appro- 
priately on the beach. The huts are new. 
but arc intended to maintain an atmos- 
phere of island romance. Their yacht 
club is also a thatched Polynesian-type 
building that Trader Vic could lake over 
w ithout redecorating. In front of it. just 
for laughs, stands a parking meter em- 
bedded in the cement. There are no roads 
or cars of any kind on StanicI Cay . and it 
may never develop much more than it 
has— there probably is not room enough 
to blast out an airstrip. 

But StanicI Cay has everything for 
the layover visitor, including a trip to 
the very cave where part of ThioutfrhaU 
was filmed. At low tide even the devout 
coward may enter this weird, wonderful, 
rocky temple through two narrow cracks 
— daring types can sw ini in through three 
underwater openings. Once inside, there 
is a ledge to stand on or you can snorkel 
about to watch the colorful parrot fish 
snipping off pieces of coral with their 
fused, platclikc teeth or to observe giant 
crabs crawling on the bottom. Small sil- 
ver schools of fish flash by, their guanin 
bodies catching the sun that filters into 
the cave. Or Joe Hochcr will take you 
diving to his special “icebox"— a secret 
hole where he catches the enormous Ba- 
hamian crayfish or langouslc Iclawlcss 
lobster) for a special evening's treat. 

The natives visit on the dock near the 
gas tanks with Captain Crimmins. and 
when he says “fissioning" instead of 
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•■lishinij" ihc> laugh. •'Cap n. >ou gcl- 
ting to be just like one of we. ” 1 here is 
muchconversalion about sharks, aiul the 
captain, uho has chartered for 25 >ears 
in these waters, vows he has neser seen 
one in white water in the dastime. "It’s 
a difTerenl iiialler at night. I can alwass 
catch a shark right olf the hack of this 
boat then." Joe Hocher displays pictures 
of an 1 1 -foot lemon shark caught in this 
\er\ spot. Later he lowed it underwater, 
pried oi'ren its fearsome jaws and an- 
chored it near a reef. Then he took sw im- 
mers back to he photographed riding it. 
s|x*aring it and looking scared to deatli. 

ritoiigh Captain C'rimmins keeps a 
cops of // hanging in his main salon and 
a corns sign announcing that he per- 
forms marriages for the duration of the 
voyage. Ik comes into his own when he 
lalks seriously of the Lxumas or tolls 
what he knows of fish and sea lore. "I 
doiiT beheve sharks attack people down 
here. There is loo much for them to eat 
here naturally. Sharks only attack peo- 
ple olT ■•Xusiralia or California or maybe 
the Atlantic coast when they are hun- 
gry. The only shark victims I’ve ever 
heard of here were hoili ix-casions where 
a swimmer got mixed up in a school of 
tish and a shark struck at the school." 

So the next day. emboldened by the 
clear white water that shows all the way 
to the bottom, you dive ofT the boat 
atop the very spot where they caught the 
lemon. Or you drift up to look at the 
graceful hawksbill turtles swimming 
with birdhke turns in a lank near the 
Yacht Club. CWhcii they grow large 
enough.” says Chamberlain, "we will 
cat one of them the meat is delicious 
marinated in lime juice and sauteed in 
butter.”) On the dock wonderful con- 
versations always seem to be hanging in 
the air wailing to be overheard: 

Vlan from Mississippi powerboat: "I 
guess you know where all these reefs 
arc." 

Native grinning: "I don't know where 
they all is. boss, but I know where a few 
of them ain't." 

At night there may be a dancing parly 
tn the native nightclub, the Village Pink 
IVarl. where the clcctric-guilar band 
whoops it up for one and all. and the 
silk-shirtcd Mississippi ladies hang back 
shyly but arc soon dancing with all the 
handsome young gleaming Slaniel Cay 
lishcrmcn to "freedom" songs played 
merengue style. Aside from the music, 
the night sounds are those of the sea 



and the generator- the two life-giving 
sources of Slaniel Cay. 

Y our only [Ksts here w ill be the invisi- 
ble sand Hies, or what the natives call 
no scc’ums, .Along with -an occasional 
Koniikazf attack of mosquitos, for which 
one never seems to have the lohaeco- 
scented insect repellent ready, no 
sec'ums arc about the only drawback to 
Slaniel Cay. and indeed many islands 
of the Lxumas and Bahamas. The sand 
lly bite, like the good old southern chig- 
gers'. is indescribable, but the mark it 
leaves resembles the poor in that you 
seem to have it witii you always. Sailing 
out of Slaniel Cay past the coral forma- 
tions that guard the harbor like hump- 
backed whales. yt>u pick up a copy of 


The Hiiluiniiix Pkloiiol. a small newspa- 
per with the slogan "Let us show these 
islands to the world” repeated in l.alin: 
"Onuiihiis H(i\ /iiMilas Pcnumsiii'inii.s." 
Over your shoulder one of your ship- 
mates. scratching wildly, quips. "You 
can say that again, but lirsi lei us show 
them to a good insect exterminator." 

Captain C’rimmins roars from the 
wheel. "No sec'ums never killed any- 
body and anyway they only attack in a 
calm after a rain. This is very unusual." 

\Niih these "very umisiiar' tourist 
conditions ringing in your cars, you sail 
away from Slaniel Cay. But it isn’t no 
sec'ums you rememlKr; it is the sign 
hanging in the I’ink Pearl bar: "Relax a 
while and live longer." £no 
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PEOPLE 


To the utter dismay of thousands 
of Brazilian ladies, that super 
soccer star krossn as Pele an- 
nounced his engagement to 
Rosenierc Cholbi, 20, whom he 
had courted for five years. "1 
wanted a wife who likes bd- 
son and not Pclc.” said the man 
whose real name is Hdson Aran- 
tes do Nascimenlo. 

“Not less than two hours a day 
should be devoted to exercise," 
Thomas Jefferson has exhorted 
us all. and as New York May- 
or John Lindsay marched into 
office simultaneously with the 
city's crippling transit strike, 
here came, it was plain to see, 
the first JcffcrMinian Republican. 
Already a confirmed milk-drink- 
ing. weight-lifting health bug. 
Lindsay set the public's pace by 
hiking the four miles to his new 
job in a cool SO minutes the first 
day. a sizzling 47 the next. But 
while some fellow New Yorkers 
whizzed expeditiously by on 
skates and bikes, others, like 
Old Pal Sugar Ray Robinson, 
cheerfully followed the leader 
ihelow). 

He was out of work and, could 
be, they were out of ideas. At 
any rate, a Manhattan publicity 
firm got in touch with cx-Whitc 
House Chef Rene N'erdon and 
proposed that he cook up a 
black bear ragout or a wild boar 


baibecue or something on that 
order to herald the opening 
of the International Sport ard 
Camping Show, M. Verdon. 
who was fazed by the likes of 
baked red snapper girdled by 
cold beets while serving the 
Johnson family, is perhaps more 
accustomed to the outlandish 
than one might suppose: at last 
word, he had yet to reject the 
$ 1 ,000 offer. 

Back in his Rangoon college 
days when he was a boxing fan, 
C Thant's approach to the sport 
was strictly Buddhistic. Suppose, 
said the U.N. Secretary Gener- 
al. that a Burmese boxer and a 
foreign boxer happened to be 
fighting for a title. Though Bur- 
mese himself. "I could watch 
the progress of the boxing match 
without any emotional reaction. 
I would not feel one way or the 
other whatever the result of the 
match might be." It was all a 
matter of '‘overcoming certain 
types of emotion" in accordance 
with his Buddhist upbringing. 
"I was trained to regard humani- 
ty as a whole and not in terms 
of segments or divisions consti- 
tuting the whole. Local interests 
became subordinated to nation- 
al interests [and] national in- 
terests were subordinated to hu- 
man interests,” 

Back in 19fil,whcn Horsewom- 
an Juan Whitney Payson was 
about to sink S4,5 million into 
the nesv National League team, 
the New York Mets, Songwriter 
.-Man Jay l.crncr was offered a 
chance to buy a 20' i share for 
himself. Lcrner, a steadfast base- 
ball nut, reluctantly declined, 
but guesses now that maybe he 
made the best move after all. 
"Although it would have been 
a fabulously profitable invest- 
ment,” says Lerner, "I'm afraid 
1 would have paid so much at- 
tention to the team that I'd nev- 
er have written Caineloi or On 
a Clear Day — or anything else 
for the rest of my life.” 

Since he shoots up where the 90s 
leave off and the lOOs begin. 
Nevada's Democratic Governor 


Grant Sawyer, expressing it po- 
litely. can be had at golf. So for 
his birthday his anxious .staff 
gave him a box of golf balls 
—each ball bearing a smiling, 
full-color portrait of Lieutenant 
Governor Paul Laxalt. the Re- 
publican candidate for governor 
this coming fall. Says on aide: 
"We feel these may help Gover- 
nor Sawyer keep his head down 
while putting more muscle into 
his swing." 

A man of protean profession. 
Primo ( arncra has been u ce- 
ment worker, a sideshow freak, 
a carnival wrestler, a movie bit 
player and a prizefighter who 
won a number of his engage- 
ments under, well, peculiar cir- 
cumstances. Yet at 59 the one- 
time (19.U) heavyweight cham- 
pion of the world is still going 
strong. Currently the proprietor 
of a tiny linuor shop set amidst 
uscd-car lots in Glendale, Calif., 
the Leaning Tower of Pizza, as 
they called him once, hopes to 
return to Italy next year and 
there distil] vodka. Of all things. 
Not really, says Pina Camera, 
the woman who married Primo 
27 years ago "because I was very 
close to my mother and I saw 
my mother in that man.” It will 
be vodka because vodka is made 
in Prime's home town and "be- 
cause vodka is strung, ju.st like 
Primo Camera." 


What he wanted for Christmas, 
i.ibcrace told himself, was one 
of those nice big yachts every- 
bcxly’s getting — one. say. about 
90 feel long. But he's still look- 
ing. Apart from majestic appear- 
ance, the ample size is necessary 
to accommodate the breadth 
and draft of a grand piano, and 
already one boat Liberacc liked 
has been passed up because pi- 
ano movers gave it a thumbs- 
down. If ever he gets the dream- 
boat he wants, he plans to call 
it Camiclahra. 

"At 15 I could hustle pool with 
the best of them." allowed Hol- 
lywood's .lames Garner, reflec- 
tively savoring an Oklahoma 
childhood spent at the tutorial 
elbow of Indian Jack Jacobs. 
And it may be that very little 
of that touch has been lost in 
the years since Indian Jack went 
off to a rambunctious career in 
professional football. Gamer, 
matched against professional 
Rudolph Wandcronc in a pilot 
television program called Cvleh- 
riiy BiUiarth {hehw), beat the 
formidable "New York Fats” 
(alias "Minnesota Fats") tw-o of 
three games of eight ball for the 
SI.(X)0 prize. Or did that merely 
make for better theater? To a 
charge of bowing to Garner for 
effect, the best hustler hustling 
equivocated. "If I blew the mar- 
ble. it was my own fault." 
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Why do Taylor wines add the right, 
bright touch to parties peopie talk about? 


It's no secret. Mellow flavor. 

Flavor that complements a cocktaihhour canape. And comes through 
gloriously on-the-rocks. 

Flavor you get only when you create a wine slowly, naturally. 

Only when we’re sure Taylor wine has reached the peak of smooth, 
natural flavor and care can do no more, do we bottle it. 

For the bright touch at your party. 

The right touch. 

If it's a Taylor Wine, you'll love it. 



The Taylor WjrwComp.^rjy. Inc., creaiors of fine wines, champagnes and vermouths. Vineyards and Winery, Hammondsport. N.Y. 



IN 1903 WE MADE . . . 

450 Mode! A’s Ford Motor Company’s first car. It weighed 1000 pounds, had 2 cylinders, 8 horsepower, ran 
at the fantastic speed of 30 miles an hour and cost $850. Trade-in price today about $5,000. 



IN 1965 WE MADE 


15,686 “Broncos” 

It’s Mustang’s little brother . . . the new 4-wheel- 
drive fun car for climbing a mountain, plowing a 
snowbank, or going on a picnic with the beach 
buggy set. 

Over 22,000.000 linear yards of vinyl 
Ford is one of the largest manufacturers of vinyls. 
In addition to car u{)holstcry. Ford vinyls are used 
for wall coverings, sporting goods — even furniture 
for your living room. 

2.559,095 Philco products for the home 
Our subsidiary, Philco, makes TV sets, radios, 
phonographs, refrigerators, freezers, airconditionei's, 
kitchen ranges and home laundry equipment — 
practically everything but the kitchen sink! 

531,007 Trucks 

C’hoose from moi’e than 1000 truck models — fiom 
light pick-ups (with Twin-I-Heam front axles) . . . 
to huge 10-wheeled cross-country haulers. 

Over 150,000,000 square feet of plate glass 
For big city sky.scrapers as well as for cars. Some is 
so strong it will withstand winds of 130 miles 
an hour. 

1 “Zip Code Reader” 

An electronic reading machine that is helping to 
speed the mail to you. This remarkable new Philco 
machine can read 36,000 zip-coded addres.ses an 
hour. Even “cleans up” smudged type to impi-ove 
readability. 

1.503,689 vehicles in foreign countries 
Huilt by Ford of (’anada, Mexico, Brazil, Argentina, 
Australia, Britain, Belgium and Cermany. (Watch 
out V'olkswagen. We’re catching up right in your 
own backyard.) 

2 “READ” Systems 

New Philco visual display device for use by students 
from kinfiergarten to graduate school. “Read” per- 
mits students to “talk” with a computer, and learn 
by using information — wonis, numbeis and graphs 
— stored in the computer’s brain. 


1 “Big Red” 

New experimental 600-horsepower gas turbine truck 
with an efliciency apartment {bedroom, kitchen and 
bath). Travels (iOO miles between fuel stops. 

112,626,167 Autolite Spark Plugs 
Our Power Tip spark plugs are like Siamese cats — 
they're self-cleaning ... to save you gas and pep 
up performance. 

50 “Indy Engines” 

Finest example of precision-built engines in the 
world. (They sold for .?15,000 apiece.) 

1 Tro|>o Sc'atter Communications System 
in the Arctic 

Designe<l by Philco, this is the longest and most 
powerful communications system of its type in the 
h'ree World. U fills a vital communication link 
between Thule Air Force Ha.se, Greenland and 
Canada’s Northwest Territories. 

1 Special Purpose “Microfilm Recorder” 

So fast it records up to 4 million characters a 
minute on microfilm. Another advance from Ford’s 
subsidiary, Philco. 

16,309 “Mutts” 

The tough-minded utility trucks that carry the 
U.S. Army through mud, mire and muck. 

31,045 Tractors 

Ford provides the best in all three forms of trans- 
portation for America's farmers — cars, trucks and 
tractors. Hottest idea in tractors is 5telect-0-Spee<l 
transmission. (You can shift between any of 10 
forward speeds without clutching or stopping.) 

Plus (and how could we forget) 2,56.5,781 Mustangs. 
Falcons. Fairlanes, Fords. Comets. Mercurys, 
Thunderbirds and Lincoln (^onlinenlals. 

Plus 34,569.854 “Miscellaneous” 

Our accountants gave us these projecte<i estimates 
of total production for the year when this adver- 
tisement was preparetl. They also reminded us we 
left out 5,601.051 gallons of paint. 2 superconducting 
magnetometers for advanced research and a few 
million other things. 





“And to think I started all that.” 


SHOOTING/l//>^// 7 /a Kraft 




Convention Showplace 
of the Southwest... 


the 

ARIZONA BILTMORE 


Business mixes smoothly with pleasure 
at this conference-experienced resort 
because pleasing you is our business! 

• Inside are meeting areas for 4-400 
persons, handsome auditorium and the 
best in 35 mm audio-visual equipment! 

• Outside are sunny skies, our private 
18-hole championship golf course, 
tennis courts, miles of scenic horse- 
back trails, luxurious cabana area! 

• For the ladies, all this plus pool- 
side dining, dancing, sunbathing 
fashion shows and special tours! 


For folifer, dotes and rales, coiitavl 
Henry R. \yillunns, President: consult 
your Travel Agent or call your nearest 
Rol'erl F. Wurner/denn Fawcett Ofjice 



ESCAPE A”” ordinary 


Solect Your Claf^.sic 
Lodcii Sports Jarket 

...2 Extraordinary Ways! 


1, See our tailor in Austria. 

3. Order by Moil from Norm Thompson! 
(imported extiusively for our customer*) 



IVorni Tliompson 


wrinkles or wear, shrugs off 
rain. Wind proof. Classic 3-button 
style. German silver buttons. 
Costs half as much as coats 
of comparable quality, but 
you'll reach for It twice as 
often! Order regular suit 
size, fit and satisfaction 


Luxuriously tailored in 
Austria of Tyrolean Loden cloth 
(75% wool, 25% camel hair). 
Soft, warm fabric won't show 


180SN W.Thurmin Portltnd.Orc. 


The public joins Winchester 
in a shotgun revolution 

For many hunters accustomed to packing their guns away at the close 
of the season action is now available at public trap and skeet ranges 


K lohody would have guessed in August 
' ^ of 1962 that the inauspicious open- 
ing of the Thunder Mountain I’ublic 
Shooting Center in Ringwood. N.J. [be- 
low) might be launching the decade's 
most signilieant trend in shotgun shoot- 
ing. To most of ihc sportswrilers and 
spectators who found their way to the 
top of a remote, bulldo/er-scarred hill 
in the Ramapo Mountain area of north- 
ern New Jersev. Thunder Mountain at 
that lime looked like any not-quite-lin- 
ished gun range. The paint was barely 
dry on the trap and skeet houses, the turf 
was dislinctiv sandy and the ow ners. like 
nervous hens at hatching time, seemed 
uncertain of what they were about to 
bring forth. Hut to the men who were 
there from the Winchester Repeating 
Arms Company. Thunder Mountain 
presented a quite dilferenl picture. 

It was the first SS inchcster-franchiscd 
shooting operation, the pilot project of 
a proposed billion-dollar nationwide 
network of public shooting centers. Be- 
fore the W inchester project got under 
way. virtually all organized clay bird 
shooting in the U.S. was private, and 
for most gunners the price was prohibi- 
tive. I'ho average shotgunner took one 
h)ok at the already high prices of shells 
and birds (approximately S.3.50 a round ). 
club dues. fees, assessments and various 
other costs, and promptly pul his gun 
back in the case. Shooting hours were 
no more encouraging. Shotgunners have 
been known to run a rabbit or so be- 
fore catching the S;02 but the number 
with lime on their hands between 10 
and 5. when many private clubs are 
open, is hardly impressive. 

This combination of factors, appar- 
ently. was discouraging enough to keep 
at least l4Vi million of the country's 
known 15 million shotgun owners and 
untold nonowning neophytes -from 
sampling either .skeet or trap. 


In the three and a half years since 
Thunder Mountain sent its first clay 
target sailing over a New Jersey ridge. 
Winchester has wagered some 51.5 mil- 
lion, the time and talents of some of its 
lop executives and, most signilicanlly, 
its national reputation on transforming 
a traditionally private sport into a pub- 
lic one. W ith the 26th W inchesier Public 
Shooting Center about to open next 
month in Houston, and a dozen others 
already building, the wager is looking 
like a winner. 

Public trap and skeet ranges have not 
changed the sport. The basic object of 
both games is still to break 25 moving 
clay targets with 25 shots. The way the 
targets are thrown, the way they are sup- 
posed to be broken and the way the 
fields are laid out are meticulously pre- 
scribed by the national governing bv>dics. 



PUBLIC TRAP AND 
SHOOTING 


WINCHESTEIt 
GUN CLUB 


\THUNDER 

woemm 
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To meet such standards, however, 
even on a small scale, involves an im- 
posinu investment in land (Winchester 
considers 60 acres minimum for a mod- 
est two-trap, iwo-skcct held setup) and 
facilities. Most private yun clubs do not 
have to rely upetn the return from such 
an invesimcnt to survive. Members of 
such clubs arc usually pleased, in fact, 
simply to break even. With dues and 
other fees to olTsct «ipcratiny costs and 
members to pitch in on <’dd jobs, a club 
yencrally can bridge the gap between 
overhead and income that would put a 
commercial operator out of business. 
This, more ihanany social consideration, 
is the major reason why most trap and 
skeei shooting has been private. 

To render the .sport public. Winches- 
ter first had to bring the independent 
businessman back into the picture, and 
make certain that he survived. Both ob- 
jectives became attainable through fran- 
chising. Winchester offered Ms name, 
know-how and national reputation to a 
number of small. indepenUem operators. 
The company also provided a stream- 
lined package that included everything 
from machinery, equipment, guns, held 
layouts, building plans, shooting man- 
uals. even road signs, to an accounting 
system, a two-week management-train- 
ing program and the unlimited assistance 
of technical experts. From groundbreak- 
ing to target-breaking a center now av- 
erages about three months and from 
S45.(X)0 to SfvO.fXX). exclusive of land, 
to complete. Winchester will even find 
the land, arrange the financing and se- 
cure the insurance. 

Winchester's second move was to 
adapt the sport for the public. This 
meant changing it from a strictly day- 
light activity to a combination of day 
and evening. .Mtempts had been made 
before at lighting ranges for niglii shoot- 
ing. but most had been disappointing. 
A battery of electrical engineers went 
to work and came up with an entirely 
new' ligliting system that makes even the 
darkest trap field look like Yankee Sta- 
dium at a night game. 

"Most shooters like the lights.” say.s 
Ben Cilcckcl. one of the three owners of 
fhunder Mountain. "We have sonic 
shooters, in fact, who have never shot 
except at night. The idea of night shoot- 
ing has really caught on.” 

Making it catch on was the third and 
most important part of the Winchester 
program. "Fll try any legitimate pro- 


motion.” says the prt'jcct's director. 
J. W, Mangels, who arranged for three 
of 1 1 ugh Hefner's bunnies to keep things 
hopping at the opening of the Hilldalc 
range outside Chicago, "as long as it 
brings the public to the centers. ” 

The public came but, to everybody's 
astonishment, including Mangels', it was 
nt)l the public —bunny hunters cxccptcd 
- that had been anticipated, (n addi- 
tion to the predictable group of gun 
owners that Winchester originally had 
set out to attract, the centers also at- 
tracted an overwhelming number of non- 
shooters. In just the first year, between 
30' and 40' of those who showed up 
had never fired a gun bcl'ore. Most came 
back for more -and they arc still coming. 

"It's wonderful to see somebody get 
the bug." says Myra Ctleckel. Bert's 
wife, "tispccially the gals. They come 
out the first time just to watch. Then 
they are talked into trying a round, The 
next time they come they don't have to 
be asked. And the /it'.xv time they usually 
show up with complete shooting outfits. 
We have so many families shooting here 
now tlial we arc building a playground 
just to handle the kids while dad and 
mother are shooting." Besides building 
in baby-sitters. Thunder Mountain last 
year increased its original four fields to 
seven. 

Fncouraged by Thunder Mountain's 
success and by that of similar experi- 
niemal ranges opened the following year 
in Clinton, N.J. and Lubbock. Texas. 
Winchester pul up 33 new shooting cen- 
ters in 1964 -65. The franchise owners 
Winchester chooses arc, by and large, 
established business and professional 
people who are not tinancially depen- 
dent upon the shooting centers. The ma- 
jority have split the invcsimem between 
two or more partners. In Chattanooga 
the Moccasin Bend range has 1(K) stixtk- 
holdcrs, each of whom pul S240 and 
whatever special skills and talents he had 
into the project. They include d«iclors, 
lawyers, teachers, printers, plumbers, 
contractors, restaurateurs, advertising 
men. the president of an insurance com- 
pany. a housewife and a horse trainer. 

Most owners are in ihe .30-io-40-ycar 
age group, although a few. like a retired 
New York surgeim. Dr, Alfred Scliar- 
hius, who last July opened the first in- 
ternational public shooting center on 
Cirand Bahama island, are older. Some 
have specialized interests in shooting, 
such as Firearms Writer Larry Koller, 
roniirii/fij 
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Why do 
people say 
Delta’s the 
best thing 
that ever 
happened to 
air travel? 



You’re looking at 
two good reasons! 


Delia's cheerful stewardesses and 
the appeii/ing fare they serve are 
reasons emnigh. But you will find 
many more. . . from reservation to 
destination ... all designed to make 
travel a pleasure. So next trip. Jet 
Delta and see for vourselfl 



(fic iiir line with t/ie JUG JETS 


SHOOTING ronlinufd 


co-owner of the Mohonk Valley range 
at New Palt7. N.Y., and former Win- 
chester Salesman Kinky Carapellese of 
the Redlands. Calif, center, but many, 
like Myra and Bert Glcckel. had no pre- 
vious experience at all w ith trap or skeet. 

LcKating the right site for a center has 
presented its own set of problems. A 
private gun club can be miles from no- 
where and its members will still find it. 
If a public one is not easily and quickly 
accessible, nobody will find it. But 60 
acres or so of .suitable land close to a 
population center is usually priced be- 
yond economic reality or zoned against 
anything mildly suggestive of guns. A 
shooting range, after all. is something 
of a noise factory. 

Winchester currently has a full-time 
staff scouting the countryside for suit- 
able tracts that might be leased or pur- 
chased for future centers. These men 
arc equipped to handle everything from 
negotiating long-term contracts to pla- 
cating outraged housewives. They have 
not. by any means, won all the battles. 


but several of their victories arc notable. 
The center in Chattanooga, for example, 
is built behind a disposal plant and the 
one on Grand Bahama over the brec- 
porl municipal water storage system. 
Both utilize large tracts of otherwise idle 
land and have the advantage of long- 
term leases at token rents. The Wan- 
tagh range at Long Island's Jones Beach 
and the Elm Fork range which opened 
this fall in Dallas arc both on public 
land. Others combine trap and skeet 
ranges with hotel resorts, shooting pre- 
serves, rifle and pistol ranges and archery 
courses. 

The right combination of partners and 
property is. nevertheless, only half the 
formula for success. Labor and leagues 
make up the other. The real mainstay of 
a shooting center is its manager. A good 
one can put a range in (he black within 
a year: a poor one can destroy it almost 
overnight. The best managers, not sur- 
prisingi>. have turned out to be ex-serv- 
icemen who ran militar> gun clubs be- 
fore retiring and who welcome a chance 


to get back in the field. With S400 to 
S500 monthly salary to supplement re- 
tirement pay. plus incentive bonuse.s. a 
hot manager, one who not only can han- 
dle the paperwork, inventory, personnel 
and dav-to-day operation but whose 
personality, ideas and (caching ability 
bring in new business, can come out 
way ahead. So. obviously, w ill the range. 

Equally important is the league shoot- 
er who. like the league bowler, repre- 
-sents regular, predictable income. Indus- 
trial league activity in most public shoot- 
ing centers this year will add up to some 
5f/ t of the business. 

When the blue-collar world that 
hacked the original trail from the TV set 
to the bowling alley finds itself this much 
at home on a traditionally white-collar 
range, there is perhaps conclusive proof 
that a once private sport has indeed 
gone public. It is clear, not just to Win- 
chester but to all shooters- blue-, white- 
or mink-collared that the future of 
shooting at clay pigeons has never 
looked brighter. end 
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GOLF 

! 


Jack Nicklaus 


One place that you must put the squeeze on 





Stiiieeze grip firmly jusi before xiariing 
hackswing, then draw ciuh hack sluwlj. 





IfyDu rrcyueiHly have days «hcn your swing seems right 
but the shots still go all wrong, you may be doing what 
the pros call “losing the club" at the top of the swing. 
This is one of golfs most common errors. What it amounts 
to, basically, is that the lingers of the left hand have lost 
their hold on the club just as it reaches the final stages of 
the backswing. This permits the club to flop around like a 
wet towel. The resulting shot goes almost anywhere -but 
seldom where it is aimed. The main cause of this error is 
an excessively fast backswing. The club is yanked away 
from the ball so quickly that the fingers do not have enough 
strength to maintain control at the top. Hut there are other 
possible causes, too, so various cures must be tried. Begin 


by keeping your hands loose on the club until just before 
starting the backswing. Do not tighten them until the last 
possible second. I substitute this squeezing of the club for 
the last-moment forward press that is used by so many 
professionals. The tightening action serves as a sort of 
trigger to start the hackswing. Next, do not jerk the club 
away from the ball as you start it back. Instead, concen- 
trate on maintaining a smooth, unhurried tempo. Tempo 
is everything, f-'inally, do not consciously cock the wrists 
during the backswing. The natural force of the backswing 
will make the wrists cock in their own good time, so forget 
them, f-'oilow these three steps and your grip should be 
as firm at the top of the backswing as it was at the start. 
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BRIDGE / Charles Goren 


LIPS i 

PA8TEF 

SORE? 

l RELIEF 

fir COLO SORES ' 
FEVER BLISTERS 

for DRY. CHAPPED 

Qj®3r,)5> 

H«lps promote iMAlInc 
last! carljr-prevon 

umifhtlji coM tore- 
ftvtr blister fermatioe. 

1 CRACKED LIPS 

t Most medicatea lip 

1 balm combats 

0 infection. Quick 

S healing . . . better 

B moisture retention, 

^ Handy twist-type case. 


Fw bM niil«i SiiNli WsMi. Inc- 
n 1. Wxket pf.. Chiuiii. III. Oegt. SIC 



ii-l'sliilV// 


'ri! 


1827 e. north ave. • milwaukee • wis 



J.O.B. Inc. is ihc unique non profit 
placement agency for disabled men 
and women. 

Many employers who hire J.O.B. 
candidates have learned about the 
contributions of skill, energy and 
judgment that qualified disabled per- 
sons bring to the job. See for yourself 
. ..next time hire an experienced dis- 
abled employee. For information call 
the J.O.B. nearest you or write: 

j.O.B. Inc., 717 First Avenue 

New York, N.Y. 10017 

ANNOUNCE NEW WAY 
TO SHRINK PAINFUL 
HEMORRHOIDS 

Science Finds Healing Substance That 
Relieve* Pain — Shrink* Hemorrhoid* 
For the first time science has found a 
new healing substance with the astonishing 
ability to shrink hemorrhoids and to relieve 
pain. Thousands have been relieved— without 
resort to surgery. 

In case after ease, while gently relieving 
pain, actual reduction (shrinkage) took 
place. 

Most amazing of all — results were so 
thorough that sufferers made astonishing 
statements like "Piles have ceased to be a 
problem! " 

The secret is a new healing substance 
(Bio-Dyne^l— discovery of a world-famous 
research institute. 

This substance is now available in $up- 
posiforp or oinfmcnt form under the name 
Prtparation 11^. Ask fur it at all drug 
counters. 


Maugham never forgot the day 
/ trumped his ace 


A mong ihc many memorable experi- 
ences that I owe lo bridge was the 
privilege of knowing the late Somerset 
Maugham. By expert standards, he was 
not to be feared as u player, yet he had 
the ability and the wisdom to bring 
something quite special lo the game. He 
loved lo play and he played lo win. but 
he never lost sight of the important fact 
that bridge is only a game. Once he 
wrote. “The essentials for playing a good 
game of bridge are to be truthful, clear- 
headed and considerate, prudent but not 
averse to taking a risk, ami not to cry 
over spilt milk. And incidentally those 
arc perhaps also the essentials for play- 
ing the more iniportam game of life." 

Some 20 years ago a publishing com- 
pany asked me who might do an intro- 
duction to my SianJurd Book of Bul- 
Jiiiif. When I suggested Mr. Maugham 
I was scoffed at on two grounds: a) he 
would assuredly refuse, b) he never 



THE DETERMINED MAUGHAM AT PLAY 


wrote anything for less than SIO.OOO. 
Nevertheless. I asked. Maugham agreed, 
much lo my pleasure and excitement, 
but added in his letter. “1 had better let 
you know at once what my terms are." 
His terms, it turned out. were that 1 had 
to be his guest at dinner and bridge. I 
have always been especially fond of the 
introduction that he wrote. Included in 
his general assessment of the joys of 
bridge was the cogent note that “1 do 
not engage in postmortems for I think 
the players who habitually do so make 
a bore of the most interesting game that 
the art of man has ever dev ised.” 

Now that I look over our correspond- 
ence, it confirms what I have long sus- 
pected about this wonderfully talented 
individual, namely, that he is the one 
who paid me as great a compliment as 
I ever received, while at the same time 
being the man who most effectively de- 
flated my ego. 

The deflation I discovered first. It is 
in a letter dated 1949 concerning a pos- 
sible visit to his home, and lo the letter 
he added this postscript : “Thank you for 
your new book. I am sure if you read it 
carefully, it will greatly improve your 
game." But as I browsed I also found 
the compliment, which had been writ- 
ten three years earlier. “I wish I could 
make a novel as absorbing as you make 
your books on bridge." this letter said. 
Fven then, I must confess, there was the 
gentle pinprick of the balUnm he had 
so kindly ovcrinflalcd, for he added. 
"How lucky for the world that 1 did 
not murder you on that occasion when 
you trumped my best card and. when 
I remonstrated with you afterwards, 
you said: ‘After all it only made the 
difference of a trick.' " 

As nearly as I recall, the cards were 
as shown at right. I could have wished 
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th;il my hand included only ihrcc deuces 
and that my singleton heart was u big- 
ger one. especially vshen Maugham per- 
sisted with his suit by leading the acc 
after the king. 

It was immediately obvious that iny 
partner did not have both the acc and 
king of diamonds, or he would surely 
have led the diamond king to the second 
trick. But how many hearts did he have? 
From hilt free rebid at the three level, in 
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Ofenttm Icuil: king of hiuiri’! 


the face of my pass and two bidding op- 
ponents, I considered it likely that he 
held a six-card suit. In this event. South 
would have only two hearts, would rulF 
the third heart lead and must surely be 
able to win 10 tricks in trumps and clubs 
- perhaps even 1 1 if we had not taken a 
diamond trick. 

The chance to defeat the contract 
seemed to hinge upon partner’s holding 
the ace-queen of diamonds, so I ruffed 
the second heart and rclvirned the U) of 
diamonds. If the cards had been as 1 
hoped, trumping partner’s acc would 
have been spectacularly successful. In- 
stead. all I had to do was let Maugham’s 
ace win the second trick, trump a third 
heart lead and collect the setting trick by 
leading to partner’s ace of diamonds. 

■Ml too often, in similar circiimstanecs. 
I have tried to make fnysclf look good 
by pointing out the right reason for 
what turned out to be the wrong play. 
But I offered no explanation this time. 
If Somerset Maugham wanted to remem- 
her Charlie CJorcn as a bridge player 
who trumps his partner's aces, I would 
still be honored. end 



Buying Life Insurance? 


Look for 

guarantees of flexibility 

A ^Mutual Benefit policy offers six settlement oiitions 
and guarantees the right to combine these in a pltin l>cst 
suited to your need.s. And, subject only to proof of insur- 
ability, you can switch from ti liigh premium plan to a 
low one at no loss in cejuity and at no extra cost. 

Tltese are some of tlie reasons why we feel tluit, dolhir 
for dollar, you cannot match the combination of benefits, 
safeguards and guarantee.s— plus performance and serv- 
ice— that Mutual Benefit gives you. High quality insur- 
ance at low net cost. 

For the complete stoi-y, write today for our new free 
brochure, “A Special Kind of Life Insurance.” Better 
yet, call your Mutual Benefit agent. 
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THEIR BUSINESS IS 
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PEANUTS 


Feeding spectators at sports events, a muliimillion-dollar industry, 
entails remarkable logistics and fascinating hazards. Naturally, it 
has developed a number of oddball characters BY JOE JARES 
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G uzzling and gorging at stadiums, 
arenas and racetracks isan Anteri- 
can tradition with an anthem all its own: 
“Take me out to the ball game. . . . Buy 
me some peanuts and Cracker Jack.” 
That ditty was written in 1908. and 
even then little boys and grown men 
loved the juicy splat when they bit into 
mustard-smeared hot dogs. The crunch 
of peanut shells underfoot was as sat- 
i-sfying as hiking over crisp autumn 
leaves. Spectators washed their insides 
with so much sugary soda pop that 
they left for home with the same body 
chemistry as a jelly doughnut. 

Today's sports fans arc still happy 
gluttons to whom the crack of a bat or 
a kickoff whistle sounds like a dinner 
gong. Consider what this means to the 
concessionaire, the man with exclusive 
rights to peddle goodies to the crowd. 
He has 5.000 to 100.000 potential cus- 
tomers trapped for several hours in the 
appetizing atmosphere of the grand- 
stand -the smell of hamburgers sizzling 
on the grill, the invigorating spray of 
frosty beer from the cup of an enthusias- 
tic arm-waving rooter. In an average year 
the captive audience at U.S. sports events 
runs to some 200 million who spend con- 
siderably more than that in dollars. 

The concessionaire calls his business 
“mass feeding.” an in-trade term that 
makes the fan sound like just another 
steer being fattened on a ranch. But the 
business is massive. In a crowd of 55.000 
people at Oodger Stadium. 43.000 hot 
dogs will be sold. During u typical 
Dodger-Giant weekend series. 276 gal- 
lons of chopped onions, 84 cases of relish 
and 42 cases of mustard flavor the dogs 
and burgers. Food and drink at the third 
World Series game in L.A. last year 
brought the concessionaire S81.604. 
Seventy bushels of mint are used at the 
Kentucky Derby each year just to adorn 
the juleps. Forbes Field is the only major 
league park where beer is not sold, but 
the average Pittsburgher still spends from 
50C to 70C on his appetite at a single 
game and us much as 90C at a double- 
header. On a big handicapdayat a major 
racetrack it is not unusual for 50,000 
people to splurge S75.000. besides what 
they shell out for bets, parking and pro- 
grams. In one stretch of 21 games at 


Busch Stadium in St. Louis last year the 
fans consumed 28.000 hamburgers. 35,- 
000 cups of coffee, 61 .000 boxes of pop- 
corn. 100.000 bags of peanuts. 200.000 
hot dogs and a Niagara Falls of beer 
and soda pop (661,000 cups). 

Through a process of survival of the 
sharpest, this captive-audience catering 
has bred a shrewd, tough species. The 
modern concessionaire is capable of tell- 
ing immediately after an event whether 
one too many paper napkins was used or 
one patron got a nickel too much in 
change. He has the evcr-suspicious eyes 
of a Las Vegas pit boss and the psycho- 
logical know-how to predict exactly 
when and why the guy in Section A, 
Seal 17 w ill feel a hunger pang. 

He knows, for example, that his high- 
est baseball profits will come from a day- 
time doubichcadcr when the air is humid 
and the home team takes a big lead early 
in each game. He knows 30*?^ of his sales 
will come when the crowd enters, only 
when it leaves. He knows that a man 
hawking salted peanuts should always be 
trailed by a man selling Cokes. And he 
knows that a man chewing gum will not 
buy anything, that a horse-racing patron 
is nervous and therefore will cat a lot 
(long intermissions help. too), that track 
and field nuts arc too busy with stop- 
watches to be tempted by food and that 
boxing fans drink much and cut little. 

Noi that concessionaires nimi people 
drinking, as long as the liquid brings in a 
profit. Unfortunately, water is free, and 
concessionaires dislike any competition, 
especially something that cheap. So they 
usually make fountains scarce. It is an 
old joke at arid Madison Square Garden 
that if someone faints he will have to be 
revived by a pail of beer in his face. 
Seamy Chicago Stadium is just as bad, 
but the management did install fountain 



attachments to some lavatory washbowls 
about two years ago. 

When plush Dodger Stadium was being 
built, hardly a detail was overlooked, 
especially the detail of overlooking foun- 
tains. Somehow, in a sports palace scal- 
ing 56.(X)0 people, the only fountains 
were in the two dugouts and Owner 
Walter O'Malley's ofliecs. The public 
and the press put up a fuss, leading a 
defensive Dodger official to point out 
that there were 221 water faucets. An 
indignant woman customer replied to 
this announcement: "1 don't mind buck- 
ing the crowds when I go to the ladies' 
room, but I draw the line at sticking my 
snout under the tap.” Before the L.A. 
health department finally ordered foun- 
tains installed, an enterprising ll-year- 
old boy set up shop near one entrance 
with a wagonload of the precious fluid 
and a sign: “Last Chance to Get Water.” 

The frugal baseball fans of Milwaukee 
do not care much for water (without 
hops and malt added), so tlvey com- 
peted with the concessionaires by bring- 
ing their ow n brew to the ball park, pay- 
ing I2C to I8C outside for what would 
have cost 30C a cup inside. When the 
city council banned carry-in beer in 1961, 


TO LF.ASE OR NOT TO l.KASH? 

Should the owners of a racetrack or bull park handle their own Lxvd and drink sales or 
hire outsiders'.’ Evidence gathered in Chicago indicates the customer gets a better deal if the 
owners do it themselves. Wriglc> Field sells hamburgers for 40i.', beer for 40f. At Comiskey 
Park, handled by Illinois Sportscrvicc. both items arc a dime more. Home-operated Arling- 
ton and Washington parks have better foinl, service and dwor than a rival track. Maywtxvd, 
run by Sportscrvicc. “This is a supporting business," says George Secit, Arlington-Wash- 
ington concession manager. “Suppose the owners lease it out; live concessionu re will try to 
squeeze a dime. Any track that owns its own concessions doesn't have to squeeze the dime." 
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a public-spirited committee fought the 
ban and got it repealed in 1961 pro- 
claiming. "’Future generations will re- 
member us gratefully.” (In Atlanta next 
season premium beer will be 50C.) 

Harry Curland. concessions boss at 
Santa Anita and Hollywood Park race- 
tracks. used to run the operation at the 
Los Angeles Coliseum and also had some 
problems with competing customers. He 
recalls that for months a certain brand 
of candy bar was gi\ ing him nightmares. 
"I'd see people eating these bars and see 
the wrappers.” he says, "and 1 couldn't 
Itgurc out where they were coming from. 
1 didn't sell them. Then one hot summer 
day I saw this woman wearing a huge, 
expansive coat, meandering about the 
crowd. 1 had seen her before, but some- 
thing told me to follow her. 

"Then I spotted her selling a candy bar. 
Inside that greatcoat she had pocket aft- 
er pocket full of hot dogs, buns, pop, 
candy bars, popcorn. Cracker Jack, ev- 
erything. She was ruining our conces- 
sions and with no overhead!" 

Curland. likcothcrconccssionaires. has 
had to be as alert with his own employ- 
ees as w ith the customers. His men used 
to pack their own peanut bags and then 
roll the ends, until Curland discovered 
they were getting up extra packages by 
stealing a few peanuts out of each bag. 
"Instead of accounting for 100 bags." 
he says, "they might have 1 10 and make 
a clear profit on the 10.” Harry started 
printing and tilling his own bags and 
sealing both ends. 

In the early days at the Coliseum, 
orangeade was sold out of large cans 
equipped with spigots, each vendor re- 
ceiv ing enough for 50 cups. The sharpies 
among them would add water and get 60 
diluted drinks, until Curland sealed the 
lids with padlocks. Lemon soda was u 
tougher problem. ""It looks almost like 
water," he says. "The hawkers would fill 
up the empties with water, ram the caps 
back on, check the bottles in as returns 
and get a refund. Wc wouldn't know 
anything until the next show when the 
customer would complain." 

Myron O'Brisky of Forbes Field bor- 
rowed a New York concessionaire's trick 
to case a missing-peanut crisis many 
years ago. He discovered that his young 


hawkers were eating peanuts as they 
filled the bags, so he plugged the leak by 
issuing each boy a stick of gum. "Ever 
try eating peanuts and chewing gum?" 
he asked his impressed associates. 

The late Harry Stevens once noticed 
that sales of consomme were decreasing 
and sales of tea were unaccountably ris- 
ing at one of his racetrack resiaurant.s. 
He finally found the answer when a wait- 
er (ripped and spilled some pills out of 
his pocket. They turned out to be con- 
sommc-conccntratc tablets. Waiters were 
taking the 15C tea ingredients out of 
the kitchen, throwing away the tea bags 
and plopping pills into the hot water 
to make .lOC soup. They pocketed the 
15C difference, and the checkers in the 
kitchen were none the w iser. 

Employee error and cheating arc so 
common in the business that conces- 
sionaires over the years have developed 
intricate systems and gadgets to protect 
themselves and the customers, but most- 
ly themselves. Head Chef Max Egioff 
of Arlington i’ark and Washington Park 
racetracks was unhappy because his carv- 
ers put widely varying amounts of meat 
in the hot sandwiches, so he designed 
an electronic corned-beef and roast-beef 
carver. Push a button and the machine 
cuts three ounces of meat and keeps 
count of the sandwiches made. The at- 
tendant. who needs no special skills, 
cannot take any meat out until exactly 
three ounces fall into a locked compart- 
ment. Another device, the AutoBAR, 
locks onto an upside-down liquor bottle 
and gives forth precisely one ounce of 
boo/e each time the bartender pulls the 
trigger. It costs about S70 but instantly 
eliminates the barman's jolly fun of earn- 
ing tips by overpouring. 

A favorite concessionaire system is to 
use cups as a control on sales of bev- 



erages. If five beer cups are used, (here 
should be the money for five beers in the 
cash register. This can lead to difficulties, 
however, as it did when Lou Mohs, gen- 
eral manager of the Los Angeles Lakers 
pro basketball team, found that he had 
run out of paper cups for the team 
benches. He hurried over to a Sports 
Arena concessions counter and asked for 
two dozen cups. When the attendant 
demanded S6, Mohs jumped higher than 
Elgin Baylor. 

The concessions manager at one race- 
track keeps tabs on his bartenders with 
the aid of several well-placed peepholes. 
He is a fastidious man who looks and 
dresses like a distinguished diplomat. 
Tiptoeing behind a row of unused mu- 
tucl windows, he gets down on his hands 
and knees and chuckles diabolically as 
he uncovers a hole looking straight 
dow n on a cash register one floor below. 
One day he watched a bartender reusing 
beer cups in order to keep the 500 from 
the second sale. Pocketing the money 
right away would have been much too 
obvious, however, so the bartender kept 
track of each theft by putting a penny in 
an unused compartment of the cash reg- 
ister. At (he end of the day he counted 

foniinuftl 


TARE THE MUSTARD. OR ELSE— 

Concessionaires are not the only characters in the peanut business. There is an army of 
show -offs, con men and frustrated circus barkers who hawk wares in the stands. I he legend- 
ary "Eppic" Epstein worked Yankee Stadium as well as the Polo Grounds, but his heart 
stayed with the Giants. He would bravely parade through the Yankee bleachers shouting, 
••Buy a scorecard, the Yankees stink." Picking up empty bottles in the stands one day he 
found a pair of false teeth that fitted better than his own and wore them ever after. Charlie 
Frank, a hot dog hustler in Philadelphia, absolutely insists that his Palestra customers lake 
some mustard. "What am I gonna do with all that if it’s left over?" he pleads with them. 
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Ihc pennies and settled with himself. 

One peephole used by the conces- 
sionaire was so far above a counter that 
he had to employ binoculars, but the 
bartenders soon got wise and behaved 
themselves when they spotted the gleam 
of the glasses overhead. Our hero’s next 
move was simple. He left the binoculars 
on the hole all afternoon. 

O ldesi of the mass-feeding firms is 
Harry M. Stevens. Inc., a closed 
corporation in which only 15 blood de- 
scendants of the founder hold stock, The 
family runs the concessions at .^6 horse 
tracks, four dog tracks, three baseball 
stadiums and the New' York Coliseum. 
The Stevens grandstand specialty since 
the turn of the century has been the hot 


dog. a wiener laid to rest in a warm bun 
(well, it is supposed to be warm) and 
covered with mustard, relish, chopped 
onion, chili sauce or whatever else will 
look good on a customer's tie. It is the 
dog. as the saying gtws. that "feeds the 
hand that bites it," 

Legend says old Harry Stevens hintsclf 
was the genius who first combined an 
elongated roll and a frankfurter sausage 
(also known as a weenie, wiener, red- 
hot, frank or tube steak), but legend is 
most likely wrong. Some sources claim 
the originator was a Bavarian sausage 
peddler at the Chicago World's Colum- 
bian Elxposition of IH93. Anyway, Ste- 
vens did popularize the hot dog as a 
grandstand delicacy by introducing it 
one cold day about 1900 at New York's 
Polo Grounds. And everybody agrees the 
name "hot dog" was coined by cartoon- 
ist T. A. (TAD) Dorgan, a close friend 
of Harry's, A Dorgan cartoon of that 
period shows a dachshund, wrapped in 
a bun, barking, "Balogna." 


Stevens came to America from Eng- 
land in 1881 and eventually settled in 
Niles. Ohio. In 1887 he was touring 
Ohio selling copies of a book by a Civil 
War general when he noticed the inept 
scorecard operation at the Columbus 
ball park and look it over for S500. He 
quickly sold S700 worth of ads and quit 
the bookselling busincs.s for good. He 
dabbled in scorecard sales in Toledo, 
Boston. Milwaukceand Pittsburgh. often 
hawking in the stands himself Dressed 
in a scarlet jacket and spouting quota- 
tions from Shakespeare, he became a mi- 
nor celebrity — Scorecard Harry. "They 
all look alike on the field." went one 
spiel. "Buy 5<? worth of independence, 
gents — 5p, five pennies, a nickel only, 
and get the names of all the players. Be 


an independent American citizen. Don't 
depend on your neighbor for the score 
when you can get an official guide, di- 
rectory, souvenir and keepsake for a 
nick." He is credited with creating that 
giant of the American idiom. "You can't 
tell the players without a scorecard." 

In Pittsburgh. Stevens was in partner- 
ship with Ed Barrow, then a struggling 
baseball executive. When Harry seized 
the chance to move to New York's Polo 
Grounds and take over the food sales as 
well as the scorecards. Barrow decided 
to stay with baseball. "We dissolved our 
partnership." said Barrow. "Stevens 
headed for New York and millions. 1 
turned to the Atlantic League." (Their 
friendship lasted, though. In 1 925 Stevens 
loaned Barrow S350.000 to buy 10';^ of 
the New York Yankees.) 

Before the hot dog debut at the Polo 
Grounds, Stevens sold hard-boiled eggs, 
coconut custard pics and other delights. 
Scorecards became just a small facet of 
the business, yet the firm name has al- 


ways been followed by the description, 
"Publisher and Caterer." Stevens ex- 
panded to Madison Square Garden 
(w here Harry's son Frank used to baby- 
sit gangsters' guns during six-day bicycle 
races), Belmont Park and Saratoga. All 
the sons— Hal, Frank. Bill and Jixr — 
helped out. "There’s always a Stevens 
around." said one. "Thai's why we gel 
someplace.” 

One place they got to was a new race- 
track in Judrez, Mexico in 1909. Hal 
managed the concessions and papa Harry 
invested SIOO.OOO in the track itself 
Juarez was not exactly as genteel as Sara- 
toga Springs. N.Y.. especially after the 
Mexican Revolution started in 191 1 and 
Pancho Villa’s men frequented the neigh- 
borhood. Hal once recalled that a Villa 
trooper pulled a pistol on a vendor who 
refused to cash a printing-press S50 bill, 
and the firm has an old photo that shows 
a hole made by a U.S, cannonball in 
one of the two towers. People around 
Juarez were understandably edgy. One 
night an employee decided to play a 
practical joke. He threw gravel on the 
tin roof of the Stevens office and turned 
off the lights. When the lights came back 
on, the office workers noticed Hal Stevens 
was missing. They found him huddled in 
a walk-in icebox, clutching the da)'s re- 
ceipts. A true concessionaire to the cnd. 

Slarting with Scorecard Harry, all the 
Slcvcn.scs have thrived on hard work and 
long hours. And they have kept them- 
selves close to the source of their profits. 
Frank, who took over the leadership 
after Harry's death, loaded soda trays at 
the Polo Grounds the night of llic Demp- 
sey- F'irpo light, and the tradition has per- 
sisted. Late one night at the oflicc a few 
years ago, Frank and Bill were going over 
accounts. "We've missed one thing in 
this business." said Bill. "We don't have 
anything to do between one and 8 in 
the morning." 

Lven the post-midnight hours were 
busy at one Stevens branch in 1958. An 
18-inch snowstorm at Bowie racetrack 
in Maryland marooned thousands of 
people for the night. The concessions 
manager, Raymond Hartshorn, closed 
down the bars but kept the food stands 
open, giving away 60 pies, 300 cukes, 
3,100 hot dogs, 6,831 sandwiches and 


THESE DOGS HAVE MIXED PEDIGREES 

Frankfurter recipes dilTer widely from city to city, even from butcher to butcher. Some 
wieners are in casings, some skinless: some contain "extenders," /.<•., nonfat dry milk solids 
or cereals: some arc all beef some are a mixture of beef and pork. Tom Arthur. ABC's Los 
Angeles concessionaire, boasts, "I get sworn affidavits from a bonded laboratory as to the 
protein content of our hot dogs." Here is what goes into a HK)-pound batch of Arthur's 
Dodger Stadium franks: More than ninety-two pounds of meal thalf beef half pork), 3 
ptvunds corn syrup, 2 pounds 12 ounces salt, 1 pound 8 ounces dextrose. 10 ounces flavoring 
that the packer refuses to divulge, >4 ounce sodium nitrite, % ounce sodium nitrate. 
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8,136 cups of coffee (all paid for later 
by the track). People slept on dining- 
room tables with tablecloths for blankets. 
Others played dice with sugar cubes. 
■'We managed to feed them all, but 1 
don’t know how.” said Hartshorn. "We 
even managed to sei^ c breakfast , l.uck ily, 
we had a large supply of bread on hand. 
I stayed up until 5 o'ckKk the next 
afternoon directing the operation.” 

Hartshorn should have been pleased 
with his staff’s performance, but conces- 
sionaires arc hard to satisfy. On his way 
home through the snow, he suddenly 
sat up straight in his car scat and got 
furious. "How did we have that much 
bread left on a Saturday?” he fumed. 

Willie Cohen, a Stevens empUiycc for 
46 years, undergoes a different kind of 
ordeal once or twice every year, He man- 
ages the concessionsat both Yonkers and 
Roosevelt raceways near New’ York City. 
The harness tracks use many of the same 
employees and much of the same equip- 
ment. and the trouble comes about be- 
cause one track normally opens the 
night after the other closes. l.ast year 
Yonkers' second session opened July 29: 
Roo.sevcil's last race was over at 1 1 :.30 
the night before. As usual. Cohen got 
little sleep, supervising a moving opera- 
tion that included 1(X) cash registers, 
1.000 silver coffeepots and l.5(X) plate 
covers. An 18-ton trailer hauled some 
of the equipment. 3*/i-h>n trucks made 
10 other trips, and the transition went so 
smoothly that nvH one item was broken. 
By 6 a.m. the kitchen at Yonkers was 
preparing a full dinner menu. 

"The only tinte things really bcconte 
hectic is when the Kentucky Derby rolls 
around.” says Joseph Stevens, one of 
Harry's grandsons. "Although it only 
lasts one day. it is the biggest day in the 
sports concession business, and we bring 
in 1.580 of our workers from all parts of 
the nation. The moment it ends we start 
planning for next year,” Stevens won 
the concession rights for the Derby only 
live weeks before the race of May 3. 
1941, and by the time the big day had 
arrived two new kitchens had been built, 
six large gas ranges installed and 1.350 
employees hired, including ISO boys Just 
to sweep up broken glass. 

Before the Kentucky Derby contract 


went to Stevens, it was held by Sport- 
service Inc., a Buffakvbased company 
founded by the three Jacobs brothers. 
Marvin. Charles and Louis, who long 
ago established a reputation for refusing 
to di-scuss their affairs with anyone. The 
Derby is about the only thing the Ja- 
cobs clan has lost in decades. Sport- 
service is the giant of the mass-feeding 
industry, filling fans at 10 major league 
baseball stadiums and mure than 70 
racetracks, plus jai alai frontons, arenas 
and auditoriums, not only in the U.S. 
but in Canada. Puerto Rico. England 
and Italy. An anonymous spokesman, 
the only kind available at Sportservice. 
.says the firm grosses more than S50 mil- 
lion a year. All Lou Jacobs will say is. 
"We’re In business to sell peanuts.” 

The business started with Marvin sell- 
ing candy at a Buffalo theater in the 
early 1900s. He was soon joined by his 
two younger brothers, and Lou turned 
out to be the dynamo of the trio. He 
once told a friend he realized the poten- 
tial of the concession game when he 
sold candy in a theater and made more 
money that year than the president of 
the University of Buffalo. The brothers 
also rented out canv>es in Delaware Park 
and hawked peanuts in the old wooden 
Buffalo ball park. They were alert, up- 
per-berth-riding penny pinchers, and 
they made economy pay off, When they 
took over the concessioas for the I>e- 
troit Tigers they raised gross income in 
their first year to 10 limes the previous 
year's total. They have been firmly en- 
trenched in Michigan since the 1920s. 

Detroit was the scene of one of the 
notable incidents in the profession's 
folklore- the Ducky Medwick affair in 
the seventh game of the 1934 World 
Series. Medwick. left fielder for the St. 
Louis Cardinals. Itad slid into third base 
too hard to suit Tiger fans, and when 
he went out to his position he found it 
was raining Jacobs fruit, vegetables and 
pics, which suddenly had gone from lOc^ 
to 25<'- When the field was cleared and 
play was about ready to resume, the bar- 
rage from the Icft-lteld stands siuncd 
again — worse than before. The Commis- 
sioner of Baseball ordered Ducky out of 
the game for his own safety and or- 
dered the vendors to slop selling missiles. 


Sportservice has had various interests 
in learns and arenas, but Lou never be- 
came a fan for fear he would get so in- 
terested in the games he would wa.stc 
lime that should be devoted to business. 
After undergoing a major operation a 
few years ago. he was told by doctors 
to spend at least six months in bed. Four 
days later he was propped up by a cou- 
ple of pillows, juggling telephones and 
dictating to his secretary. A week later 
he was pacing the floor while dictating. 
Before a month had gone by he was back 
ut his desk demanding, "How can a guy 
sell peanuts in bed?" 

The brothers are as tenacious us they 
arc hardworking. When George Slorer 
bought the Miami baseball franchise in 
1956 he thought the club had only a 
three-year contract with Sportservice, 
but there suddenly appeared a five-year 
contract with three renewal options. 
Slorer claimed no knowledge of this 
deal, took his ease to court and lost 
(some think because his chief witness 
died before testifying). Bill MacDonald 
bought the team in 1959 and he, too, 
vainly tried to shake Sportservice. He 
even offered to buy the remainder of the 
contract for 570,000 but was refused. 

ronunueit 
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Since then the club has been shifted to 
San Juan. P.R.. Charleston, W.Va. and 
Atlanta, and the Jacobs brothers have 
followed. Now that the Milwaukee 
Braves are moving to Atlanta, the team 
must pack up again. Wherever it wan- 
ders until 1975. Sportscrvicc will be 
there. 

The Jacobs ambassador to Pittsburgh, 
Myron O'Bri.sky, is one of the patriarchs 
of peanut peddling. Me was sent to 
f-orbes field on a temporary assignment 
in 1928. has been there ever since and is 
a hot dog psychologist of the first rank, 
forbes field once was host to an opera, 
and O'Brisky was worried about what 
kind of cuisine to offer his supposedly 
upper-crust audience. Finally he decided 
to stick w ith his ball-park staples. “They 
ate hot dogs like never before.” he says. 
“We had a helluva night.” When Roy 
Mamey became general manager of the 
Pittsburgh Pirates, O'Brisky wanted to 
demonstrate the tastiness of his hot 
dogs, so he wolfed down eight or 10 in 
front of the boss. “1 got sick," he said. 
“I mean deathly sick.” 

O'Brisky's chief worry is often the 
whimsical weather. One cold morning 
before a Pitt home game he ordered 800 
gallons of coffee, but the sun came out 
at 9:30 and by 10 a.m. he was on the 
phone ordering ice cream by the truck- 
load. “It turned out to be the biggest 
day 1 ever had in ice cream at Pitt Sta- 
dium.” he said. 

Today, many of the ingenious old- 
timers of the concessions business like 
O'Brisky and the Jacobs brothers are be- 
ginning to give way to their computer- 
age sons, armed with devices that can 
do things like fill whole trays of soft- 
drink cups at once. In addition, two 
giant vending-machine corporations arc 
beating on the commissary door for a 
share of the enormous profits. Auto- 
matic Canteen Co. of America, the epit- 
ome of big business, recently displaced 
Stevens at Yankee Stadium. Some said 
the change was made because Yankee 
owners at that lime were also Canteen 
stockholders. But Patrick O'Malley, the 
ex-Coca-Cola executive who runs Auto- 
matic Canteen, insists it was because his 
firm was willing to install SI million 
worth of new equipment, fie failed in an 


attempt to acquire (he Stevens corpora- 
tion but .succeeded in winning the con- 
tract to service the new Anaheim Sta- 
dium in California also. 

ABC Consolidated Corp. (mass feed- 
ing at airports and on toll roads) is do- 
ing even better. It serviced the winter 
Olympics in Squaw Valley and has such 
lucrative contracts as the Los Angeles 
Coliseum. Los Angeles Sports Arena. 
Franklin Field. Michigan Stadium, Mi- 
ami Marine Stadium and that Shangri-la 
of sport, the Astrodome. 

One could spend a week eating and 
drinking in Houston's domed stadium 
and, though h somehow seems un-Amcr- 
ican, never sink his teeth into a hot dog. 
The most popular eating place there is 
the handsome Astrodome Club, all vel- 
vet and deep carpeting and lovely girls 
pushing dessert carts loaded with eclairs. 
Plate-glass windows provide a clear view 
of the field below. Last season 25 debu- 
tantes from nearby Louisiana had their 
coming-out party there, then adjourned 
to the grandstand to watch the Astros 
play. The menu offers a "king-size cut 
of succulent Roast Prime Kye of Beef" 

(55.50) , 14-ouncc “New- York Sirloin" 

(57.50) . and such fancies as Braised Wild 
Game Veronique and Lobster a la Mari- 
nicrc. The food and the service are ex- 
cellent. more often than not far superior 
to the baseball. 

There are also the Donicskeller (beer, 
knackvv'urst and barbecued chicken), the 
Trailblazcr Room (Texas-slylc stews) 
and the Countdown Cafeteria. But noth- 
ing beats the 80-seat Skydomc Club, ex- 
clusively for the wealthy owners of Sky- 
domc boxes. On one side of the club is 
American food and on the other Oriental 
— pea pods, bamboo shoots and “Ringed 
Pheasant Breast Imperial.” The food is 
prepared with chopsticks on a grill in 
front of the customer, and what is not 
placed on his plate is left on the grill so 
he may help himself to seconds with a 
silver spatula. Silting on a combination 
stool-easy chair, the fragrance of Jas- 
mine tea enveloping him, a nostalgic 
weenie-lover might wonder what Score- 
card Harry would think of all this. 

There arc regular concession stands at 
the Astrodome, too. but the trend to lux- 
ury dominates, and not just in Houston. 


One of the poshest private restaurants 
today is the Stadium Club in Walter 
O'Malley's place, with its redwood beam 
ceilings and custom-made china. To 
Tom Arthur, ABC's manager in Los An- 
geles, the place is just a headache, how- 
ever. A membership fee is required, so 
everyone arrives at once and expects im- 
mediate seating, window-side tables and 
low prices. 

Candlestick Park in San Francisco hasa 
Stadium Club that cost S600.000 (the 
ladies' powder room has woven silk on 
the walls) and features a 53.95 all-you- 
can-eat buffet catered by the Fairmont 
Hotel . The Hit and Run Club in Baltimore 
Memorial Stadium offers twin-bill sun- 
daes. umpireburgersdeluxeand a “rook- 
ie infield sandwich” (Swiss cheese). The 
Diamond Club in New York's Shea Sta- 
dium scats 950 people and is packed for 
every game (all unfilled reservations are 
canceled at 6:15 p.m.). The Stadium 
Club at Yankee Stadium w'as the first of 
its kind but is now lagging behind, at 
least in decor. 

Racetracks still are far ahead of ball 
parks in high-style catering, however. 
Virtually every track has a fancy dining 
room comparable to the style-setting 
Cloud Casino at Roosevelt Raceway or 
the Turf Terrace at Saratoga. Most of 
these rooms and terraces lose money for 
the track (not for the concessionaire, of 
course), but the track owners are satis- 
fied with them because they please the 
high-class bettors. 

Despite the trend, not everyone wants 
to change his boyhood preferences. A 
wealthy Hollywood producer telephoned 
Tom Arthur one day from Dodger Sta- 
dium's expensive dugout-levcl seats. 
“The producer handed the phone over to 
a man w ith him,” says Arthur, “and the 
man said. 'This is Cary Grant.' It 
Cary Grant.” Unto Arthur's mind came 
an image of the suave actor in a tuxedo 
sealed across a candlelit table from Deb- 
orah Kerr.) “Grant said, *l'm a stock- 
holder in ABC and 1 have a complaint. 
You don't have enough grill space down 
here for the hot dogs.' We went down 
there and put in a big grill. All our sales 
went up. Cary Grant is not the only one 
who still likes beer and hot dogs with 
his baseball." 
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The one thing 
no other life insurance 
company can offer 
your family.. 



...is a Mass Mutual agent. 


There ore, let's foce if, a number of fine life insurance companies. 
Quite a few of Ihem con offer you highly flexible policies. And, 
fronkly, costs don't vary much from compony to company. 

But there is one big difference among life insurance companies 
-ond thot lies in the obility of their agents. They're the men who 
can help you to plan one of the most important programs you 
will ever undertake. 

How do Mass Mutuol men measure up? Here ore the solid 
focts on Moss Mutual ogcnts compared with the industry aver- 
oge: four times os mony have ochieved the Chorlered Life 
Underwriter designotion . . . five times os many have earned the 
Notional Quality Award . . . nine times os many ore members 
of the Million Dollar Round Toble. 

The record shows that Mass Mutual men are an elite corps of 


skilled professionals. Aren't these the kind of men you would 
like to talk with obout your family's future, your children's 
schooling, your own retirement — or your company's business 
life insurance needs? 

Remember, the superior ability of the Mass Mutual man costs 
you no more. In foct, it may well save you money. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

Springfield. .Mu.isiuhuselts f organized 1851 
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THE RECORD 

A roundup ol the eports information 
of the week 


eASKCTBALL NIIA' The T.mern DiMsion 

cighiencd up coniiderabl) as lirsl-pljsc UOSTOS 
(TT I i ) won two oul of three while icd-hoi C I'*- 
CISNATI (2S-I4I. icsond b> onis a (sainc, swept 
lour to make it nine siclorics in the Rosals’ last 10 
lames. Alter losing to the I akers liO- 1 1 .< in I A,, 
the (eliics iournc>eil lo San I rancisco and took 
back-to-back games from the Vkarfiors. The Ros- 
als. also on the road all week, got fat on a diet of 
kSesiern Disismn teams the H.iwks. Bullets and 
the i’lstims iwice 1*1111 I l*IIIA 125 I5lslippcd 
two games behind C mcietnali with » 5 2 week, and 
last-place M \N ^ ORK (14-26) plased somcescit- 
ing games but «ill dropised three cut of four. The 
Kiiicki. I'ailufcs m eight of their last 10 games by 
week's end. lost two nights in a row hy a margin cil 
three points — to the 76ers 1 2'*- 1 27 and to the kS ar- 
tiiirs 118-117 before beating the Lakers 13.1-127- In 
the West, t OS ANtil 1 I S (26-20) boosted its lead 
to 3t/^ games hv w inning three out ol lour as secssnd- 
placc BALllSiOKt 122-231 dropped three uut of 
hsc, I'scn more heartening for the Lakers was the 
return to fssrm ol ailing l.lgin Has lor. He scored .36 
points in OIK Xante. 22 m anssiher. -SAN I RAN. 
L'ISCO 120 26) split four games. ST. LOLIS 
1 1 6-24) lost fssur out of lise and OE:TROIT 1 1 1 - .30) 
dropped three oul of four, The Pi-aons" <i-- 


eoxiNC l ight McassweighiJflHNNV Pr.RS()L.25, 
look a unanimous 10-round decision from lurmer 
champion Harold Johnson, 37. in New York's Mad- 
ison Situate Garden. In a prelimmars lighi on the 
same program, the winner of ihe 1964 U.S. Olsnipic 
hcasysseighl trials. BL'STl R M Al HIS, now down 
lo 2f»7!ri iHuinds, battered Chuck Wepner of Bay- 
onne. N.J, unlil I 58 of the third round when the 
referee slopped the scheduled sis-roundcr, 
rifih-r.inkcd Middleweight Contender RDBIN 
(Hurricane) CARtI R gained a 10-round sphi de- 
cision over unran)ted Skeeter McClure, a I960<>l.vni- 
pic gold medalist, after tlooring McClure with a 
tight m the first round in C hicago's old Aragon 
BallriKini. 

DOUG JON bS. eighth-ranked hcasy weight, scored 
his fourth sirjighl knockout m three inonihs. all in 
Mi.iini, h> dropping Archie McBride of Irenion. 
N.J. at 2 56 of (he hfth round ol their scheduled 
lO-roundcr. Said Js'nes alter the light. "Now I'm 
going into camp, and I'm going to slay ihcic until 
Cassius Clay goes me a shoi at the title." 


FOOTBALL Nil. HALIIMORi. Icd by Quarter- 
back lom Mane, who threw touchdown passes of 
15 and 20 yards and set up two olher scores with 
losses ol 37 and 52 yards, crushed Dallas 35 3 in 
Miami's Playull Howl Ipugr //ii. 

COLLI C.li: The SOU I H came back from an 11- 
poinl hall-lime dehcil lo beat the North 27 |M m 
the Senior Howl m Mobile. Ala as Tevas Ail's 
Randy Johnson completed 20 passes lor 186 yards 
and two IDs. Sieve Judas of Michigan Si.iic was 
named Back ol the Game in the NORTH'S 27 26 
win over the South >n the lluU Bowl m Honolulu 
lor Ins II) |<ass completions tor I09 yards and a 
2(>->jid run for a touchdown in the third i|iiafier. 


eOLF -AKNOll) PAI Ml K mspinied his dwin- 
dling Army with seven straight birdies to lake a 
commanding lead in the third round ol the I os An- 
geles Open and then snrsised an erratic hnisli lo 
w in w ith a 72-hoIc score of 273 (pu«i' Ti. 


HOCKCr NHI CHICAGO t2l - 10-3) increased Us 
leadiiser MOMRI M (19 10 4 1 to ihrcepinnts m 
spite ol being upset bs the Rangers. In olher games, 
however, the Bl.ick Hawks heat the Canadicns 4 2 
and the Mai'lc Leafs 5-1. Montreal, meanwhile. 
drop|H.-d Its second ganK ul the week in ihe Red 
5N mgs after shutting oul Ihe Bruins 6 t) 1)1 IROIT 
(19-12-1) ran ils winning streak to four wiih ihree 
vicloTirs and climbed inlo a tic lor second with the 
I anadiens. 1 1 IRON lO 115 I ' - 5i losi two, wliile 
N| \S yORK <x -2<l- 7i shiKked the Hawks by beat- 
ing (hem 6 4. fhe nest night the Rangers shocked 
lliemscivrs hs losing to (he Brums t I. HOSION 
<7-24-3). deep in the cellar, csiended its latest losing 
streak to sis wiih two more dcleais bclotc beating 
Ihe Rangers. 


MOTOR gpoRTS (iKAHAM Mll.I's lime of 
1 1)2 56.5 lot 40 laps around Ihe 2.2-milc Pukekohe 
Trask near Auckland won the New I'caland Grand 
Pris lor the Hruisbcr and bis BRM. Jackie Siewarl 
ol Scotland, also driving a HRM. hnished second 
while NAiirld Champion Jim ( lark ol Scotland was 
forced oul early m Ihc race hy mechanical failure. 


SKIING -The U.S. Alpine team's BILLY KIDD, a 
sdser-medal winner in the 1964 Olympics, showed 
up Luropc's best skiers in the Silberiannen raexs on 
Kfiiunt Isclcrin Hmdelang. Germany, w ith a hrsi in 
'he slalom Ifuns of 40.97 and 41.95) and a seventh 
I : I iic giant slalom. 1 1 I T L A \ RL ul Sw iircrland 
look Ihc giani slalom m 1:38.31. followed by 
I ranee's Jcan-CIaude Killy in 1:38.66. 

MARK 1 I I GOirsCHF 1 . I ranee's 1 964 Olympic 
giant slalom gold-medal champion, look Ihc Ober- 
siaufcn Kiermany ) Cup for the third straight year 
with a lifM in Ihc slalom 1 1 .34.58) and a second in 
the giant slalom, which was won bs her country- 
woman. MADliriNf BOCHATAY, in I .31.23. 
Mariclle's sisler Christine, also an Olympic gold 
medalist, hmshed second in the slalom and third in 
ilie giant slalom, for second place overall, 

SKI iUMPiNG When Ihe (ierman--\tisirian four- 
hill competition ended m HiM.'holshofcti. Austria. 
Die ivserall title went lo Olympic gold- medal winner 
\l IKKO K-\NK IsONLN of Tmland, who totaled 
869 2 foinls Dieter Neuendorf of I asi (leriiiany fin- 
ished second, and B'oern W irkola of Norwas ihird. 

sauaSM RACQUETS Pro MOHHILl.l. AH KHAN, 
tc presenting live Hi'ston Hatsacd Club, lost hvs first 
game in over two years of coinpcliiion in the finals 
of the first North American Sijuash Racnueis Tour- 
nament in Detroit but rallied to beat amateur \ u'lor 
Niedcrluillcr of Chicago 15-2, 15-3. 12 15, 15-10. 

TENNIS AKfMLR ASHI, who had presiously 
won the Queensland and .South AiisiralMn singles 
lilies on his down under tour, added Ihc West Aus- 
tralian championship to his string by beating Cliff 
Riches of Dallas 3-6, 6-2, 6 3. 6-4 in the final in 
Perth. Australia's MARCiARIT SMIIH dricaied 
Nancy Riches for the women's iiilc 6-3. 6-1. 

TRACK g FIELD In ihc first major indoor iiieci of 
Ihc 1966 season, at 'he Cow Palace in San Lrancisco, 
JOHN PhNNTL set an American indoor pole vault 
record with a 16-fooi 7i/^-inch leap, breaking Hilly 
Pemehon's 1965 mark hs I i/i inches. Kansas Uni- 
scrsiiy's JOHN LAWSON set a meet record and 
beat Gerry I mdgren by 15 yards in Ihe two-mile run 
when he turned in a 58-vecond final guarier for an 
8 40.4 Kansas freshman JIM rS'UN set a track 
record with a 4.02. 1 mile, and CHARLIL GRLLNE 
of Nebraska sprinted 60 yards in sis seconds flat. 

I 10 second off the world record. Returning to com- 
pelilKsn alter a year's absence, PARRY O'BRII N. 
33, won the shoipui with a 62-foot 3-inch heavc- 

MiLEPOSTS HIRLD: Bv the Umscrsily of Utah 
as head foolball Coach. SHKL GIDDINCiS. 32. 
former Unisersiiy of California tackle and assistant 
to John McKay at U'SC for five years. 

PROMOIID To head coach of the Buffalo Bills. 
JOri. COl.I.lf R. a defensive coach for the past 
four years. Collier, al 33. will be (he youngest head 
coach in professional fooihall. 

RISIGSID Kansas City Chiefs' Head Talent 
Scout DON Kl.O.S I LRMAN. ,15, after the publi- 
cation of siaicmcnis, aiinbuied to and denied by 
him. to the elicct (hat the Chiefs were considering a 
nu'se lo Los Angeles, 

t IRl' D- After hsc sears as head coach of the Wash- 
ington Redskins. Bll I MiPL.AK, 39. whose team 
finished fourth in the N1 L's Lasiern Division (his 
season with a 6 8 record. McPe.ik's live-sear score 

DIE D. Lieut, j g. DONAlD C. MACLAUOH- 
E IN. 24. lormer All-'\menca lacrosse player ji Ihc 
U S. Naval Academy and recipient, in 1963. of ihc 
academy's highest athletic award, the Alhlciic As- 
siKiaiKvn Sword, in the crash of his Sky hawk bomls- 
er on a mouniainvidc in Vietnam. 

Dll D- INC. A VORONINA. 29. Russia's four-lime 
world champion 11957. 1958. 1962 and 1965) wom- 
an speed skater, of slab wounds .illegedly mnicieO 
hs her husband m her apartment m Moscow. Mrs. 
\oronina. who held world records at 500. 1 .500 and 
.3,<K)U meters, had missed the last two Olympics be- 
cause of illness. 

niLD HANK BOWMAN. 52, a leading boating 
writer and racer, of iniuries suffered when he was 
thrown from the boat he was racing in ihe Orange 
Bowl Regatta in Miami. 

Dll Dr Wllll AM IIOWl AND TAYLOR. 64. 
managing edifv'r and sice-prcsidcni of the tnaga/me 
}'u«6/>'.ic unlil 1963. when illness forced him to rc- 
liic, in Pori Washington. N.Y. l or his coverage of 
the 1934 America's Cup races, Taylor became ih* 
first sportswriicr to be awarded a Puhl/er Prirc. 
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FACES IN THE CROWD 



BO TROTTER. Ifi. a high 
school junior rroiti Co- 
lumbus. Ci.i. and a 
lournaineni golfer since 
ihc age of 12. learned 
wiih his fjiher to win 
Ihe Donald J. Ross l a- 
ihcr-Son Scotch four- 
some lournantcni on 
PinehuiNi's No. I and 
No. -3 courses wiih a 
35-31-66 round. 



OAVE ROSS, a senior ai 
St. lawreiis'e Uniscr- 
stis. was chosen the 
Most Valuable I’layer 
ai ihc I C.AC Holiday 
Hockey f csiisahn New 
York’s Madison Svjuare 
Ciurden after he tied the 
lournaineni scoring 
record with Ihree goals 
and fisc assists in three 
games. 



SANORA SHELL- 
WORTH, a Unisersiiy 
of Colorado senior 
from Boise, Idaho, won 
boll) the women's 
downhill and ihc giani 
slalom at Ihc Alpine 
Holiday Classic in Vail, 
Colo. She was named to 
the U.S. Alpine team 
which IS coni|)eiing in 
four European meeis. 



ISMAEL EL SHAFEI. of 
Cairo. U..-\.R., (he 
1964 Wimbledon jun- 
ior champion, swept 
through seven maiches 
in straight sets at the 
Orange Bowl Junior 
Tennis lournament in 
Miami and. in ihe finals, 
defeated Jamie J’rcvsly 
of West Ralm Beach 
6-3, 6-3, 6-3 for the title. 



lOHN LISTON, an in- 
surance salesman from 
Gilson. 111., won Ihe 
world duck-calling 
championship in Stutt- 
gart. Ark. with a lOlal 
of 431 points out of 
500 for his four calls. 
He also took the Cham- 
pion of Champions 
comesi. held esciy five 
years, with 456 points. 



MIKE LAWSON, a 6- 
foot 10 -inch cenier 
from Holland (Mich.) 
High, ascraged 26 
points a game in his 
first five contests of the 
season. {Its high was 41 
in a 113-73 win over 
Godwin Heights High 
in which four of his 
teammates scored in 
double figures. 


Basketball's Week 

by MERVIN HYMAN 

The mejrtr conference races had barely begun and already there were significant signs that 
some favorites were in for real trouble. Vanderbilt had undefeated Kentucky to contend 
with in the SEC. Kansas had three sturdy challengers in the Big Eight, so did Pnncelon 
in the Ivy League, while Michigan ivas worried about almost everyone in the Big Ten 


THE SOUTHWEST <- TEXAS western (i 2-0) 
2. OKLAHOMA CITY <tO-3) 3. HOUSTON (7.«) 

Ask Tiws sMsiiRN Couch Don H.iskiiis 
how come his Nf iners are slill unbe.iien afici' 
12 games and he might explain that >oii 
take three Nevi. > ork City pla>ers wh«> can 
run. jump and pass, hlend them with an as- 
sortment ofquick. talented shootei'sand put 
them all into a full-court press. Sounds sim- 
ple enough. Six-foot-7 Nesll Shed from New 
York is the loam’s leading scorer, and one 
night last week 5-foot-6 soph»'moie ^^ ll- 
lie Worslc). a jumping-jack play maker who. 
Haskins insists, can dunk the ball, threw 
■n IK points as the Minors beat strong I iilsa 
6.t 54. .•\iuMhor night. f)-foot-.^ sophomore 
hands ntan Willie Cagercamo olV the bench 
to score If' points in 12 mimites. and West- 
ern beat Seattle 7h-M. '1 told people last 
year we would be good," says I l.i'knis. "VS e 
have so many boys who can play " 

While Oklahoma City faltered mi the 
road, not skis, another iiulepcndeni. pol- 
ished olfTiiniiy M5 52. The S<'uthwesi ( on- 
fcrence. after the first week of play, had a 
leader whose position may be temporary, 
iixss s.vsi was the only team to ssm twice, 
beating Southern Methodist 85 -78 and Kice 
y2 58. 

THE MIDWEST i. bradlev (13-0 

2. KANSAS <ll-2) 3. IOWA (B-3) 

It had been 1^ years since stit Hic.xs last 
beat Ohio Slate in ( olumbtis and not esen 
touch Da\e Strack, an mseterale optimist, 
was sure of a win there last Saturday. Two 
WoKerincs Cjuards John Thompson and 
Jim Pills were ailing, and some of the 
"healthy" ones were held together with ad- 
hesise tape. Sure enough, it looked like 
curtains for Michigan when the hustling 
young Bucks led by nine points early in the 
second half. Fhcn Ca//ie Russell and Oliser 
IXirdcn got going, Russell, shooting m 
baskets from all angles, scored .^2 points. 
Darden put in 25 and the Wolves pulled it 
out 8.^-78. After a good try by Ohio Stale. 
Coach f'red Taylor was disconsolate. "Close 
only counts in horseshiKS and hand gre- 
nades," he lamented. " That Ca//ie! He's su- 
perhuman. He killed tis." 

While Michigan's win was n»>l a big sur- 


prise. there were some real shockers m 
the Big Icn. sviscossis. picked for last 
place, upset Iowa h'J bK. and mkhUiSn 
siMi, already showing the benefit of new 
Couch John Hcnmgton’s line hand on de- 
fense. drubbed Minnesota 8.5 fi5. soKtit- 
wi.sims tumbled Purdue, loo. Ml 'J7. ;is 
■fim Burns scored 37 points. I hat left fiec- 
lancing iiitsois. a ^8 84 winner oscr In- 
diana. m first place with two \iclories. 

I verybody knew that hrxdiis was the 
team to beat in the Missouri V alley (/'ner 14 1. 
1 Ncryhody. that is. but it isx. Ihc Htirri- 
c.mes came from behind to beat I oiiisiille 
.84 7y as 1 Idndge Webb scored 28 points 
and then edged Cincinnati 7.5 7|. "This is 
the best team with the best personnel we’xe 
faced so far." complimented C'incy's Tay 
Baker. 

With 01 without f'-fiHil-ll Wall Wesley, 
KxNs.xs was tough to heal. When Wesley 
was held to four free throws m the first h.ilf 
by Colorado. Coach Ted Owens yanked 
him and went with fi-fooi-y sophomore Rod 
Hohncnstiehl. who rattled off sexen points 
in a row to lead the surging Jayhaw kei s to a 
M 55 victory. Back home in Allen I ield 
House, where a new seating plan brought 
part of the student body down from the 
balcony and close to couitside ("now they 
can communicate better with the players." 
said Owens). Wesley broke away from Iowa 
Slate's sagging three-man defense for .3'J 
points and Kansas won 82 (>5. But the .lay- 
hawkers liad plenty of company at the top 
in the Big I ighi. k\ssa.ssimi, once it got 
running, luid no trouble beating Missouri 
78-59 and Oklahoma Slate f>7-47. M or \sk x 
downed Iowa State 76 74 and Missouri 82 - 
f't) while OKI MIOSIS defeated Oklahoma 
State f'4 5.5 and Colorado 64 58. 

losdls of Chicago and d.svion were 
easily the best of the midwesiern independ- 
ents. The aggressive Ramblers, pressing, 
running and scrambling for all they were 
worth, outhustled Indiana 91-68 and Mar- 
quette 87 65. Dayton's Donnie May. a 6- 
fool-4 homebred sophomore, had folks ooh- 
mg and aahing. Me scored 45 points as the 
Myers zoomed past .Xavier 11)5-79 and then 
destroyed DePatil with his left-handed hook 
shots May fired in .52 points. II in the last 


four minutes, and Dayton beat the Blue De- 
mons 8 1 70. 

THE EAST '• ST. JOSEPH'S (lO-3f 
2. PROVIDENCE (10-1) 3. SYRACUSE (tO-2) 

Somehow, things were not quite the same 
last Saturday in Philadelphia's murky Pal- 
estra. The old familiar din. as loud as ever, 
was there, C'hoily W icners was still Happing 
his feathers, but missing were the sometimes 
lasteless banners. I hey had been banned 
by Big I i\e athletic directors. But l.aSallc 
pul on a good show fora while, anyway — 
ag.iinsi sr, josuni s T he plucky I xplorers 
scrambled and clawed, and Ihc Hawks led 
by only .39 .54 at half time. But il was all 
to no avail. St. Joe's, with CIilV Anderson 
and Mall Guokas the high scorers, finally 
pulled away to win 92 69. 

harlier in Ihc week iimpii, still shocked 
from its grim cspci icncc with St. Joe's, bare- 
ly made il past \Tllanova 57 56 on Clarence 
Brookins' two foul shots with 21 seconds to 
go. But the Owls were sharper when they 
thrashed West Chester 79-50. 

I'RoviDiMi and iiosios roiiu.i. hcad- 
csl for a replay Satuiday at Provulence. 
had problems. The Kriars bumbled against 
Brown but still won 66 4S, They were back 
to normal for M.issachuscits. Mike Riordan 
scored 26 poinis. Jim W alker h.id 25 and the 
Redmcn fell 87 7.5, Boston College shaded 
Rhode Island 99 91 and the I agles had their 
troubles w nh ssi .an earlier 104 9| winner 
over West \ irgini.i. I'licv trailed badly until 
sophomore Steve -\dclnian pul them back 
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GREAT 

FOR 

GOLF 

...AND EVEN GREATER 
FOR GOLFERS 

You'll know Ihe minute you tee off that your 
game is going to be great in Metropolitan 
Miami. You'll play your best shots in relaxed 
laisure on palm-lined uncrowded fairways 
and meet the challenge of some of the most 
interesting courses in the country. 



An unmatched combination of lively and 
leisurely fun await you off the course, too. 

Match your skill with the fighting sail or marlin 
in the blue Gulfsiream waters, or relax on 
sparkling white beaches. And In the evening, 
investigate a connoisseur's collection of fine 
restaurants and the world's most lavish 
array of entertainment. Sounds great? 

That's Greater Miami for you. 

GREATER 

MIAMI 

MEANS MORE 

CITV OP MIAMI / METROPOLITAN OAOE COUNTV 

For fiN lotting intoimation. wiite Metro.'Mitmi Publicity 
ami ToudSt Depl.. OS Biscaynt Blvd., Miami, Florida 33132 


BASKETBALL'S WEEK rominUfd 

in the game with eight quick t>oints just be- 
fore the half. Adciman fini.shcd with 24, John 
Au.stin scored 26, and Boston College pulled 
through 88-75. 

ST. ;ohn's had to go into overtime to lake 
improved Villanova 68 63, syraCusi, back 
home after an unsettling 103 87 defeat by 
CRFKiHios in Omaha, smothered Navy 83- 
73 as Dave Bing threw in 31 points, .si. 
BONAVTNTL’Rfc routed Duquesoc 96-73 while 
FAiBHH D. a rising eastern power, clobbered 
Fairlcigh Dickinson 82-65. then Holy Cross 
82-61 for its lOth in a row-. 

PRISetTON, PINN, COLDMHIA and COR- 
SFiL all won twiedn the Ivy League. Har- 
vard. a two-time loser, suffered further hu- 
miliation. Mir beat the Crimson 86 84 for 
the first time in 22 years. 

THE SOUTH I. DUKE (tt-0 
3. KENTUCKT (10-9) 3. VANDERBILT (13-1) 

KENTUCKY, fast-brcuk ing in its usual style 
against St. Louis, had a comfortable early 
lead when Buddy Brchmer. the Bills' rookie 
coach, suddenly came up with a way to ha- 
rass the Wildcats. After every successful Si. 
Louis foul shot, Brchmer sent in a substi- 
tute. thereby stopping the cliKk. culling off 
Kentucky's break and. incidentally, giving 
the Bills lime lo set up their pressing defense. 
Kentucky won anyway 80 70, but Adolph 
Rupp did nol quite appreciate Brehmer's 
gimmick. Grumped The Baron. "The rules- 
makers will look over this situation with 
biftwals." 

Actually. Rupp had more lo worry abi>ut 
than St. Louis' tricks. He had to gel Ken- 
tucky ready for this Saturday's SEC show- 
down with VANUFRBIL7. Thc smallish Wild- 
cats. led by sophomore Center Thud Jaraez's 
26 ptiints, thumped Florida 78-64. But Van- 
dy. with 6-foot-9 Clyde Lee throwing in 
enough points (44) to break his school's 
career scoring record (he has 1.409). looked 
good enough to beat anyone as it smashed 
Tulane 91-69 and Georgia 77-63. And both 
teams will have to reckon with iinnfssif. 
Thc classy Vols buried Tulane 64-46, Fur- 
man 82-63 and Mississippi 102-55. 

DLKt. prepping for the big ACC game 
vsiih North Carolina, evpcrimcnied against 
Penn Slate. Thc Blue Devils put away their 
full-court press, tried out a few other de- 
fenses and won easily. 83-58. In the North 
Carolina game, Duke started with a man- 
to-man. went lo a press for a while and then 
finished w ith a light /one. Coach Vic Bubas 
even used his two big centers, 6-foot-7 Mike 
Lewis and 6-fix)t-8 Warren Chapman, on a 
double post. Every thing worked. Jack Marin 
held Carolina's Bobby Lewis to 18 points 
and scored 23 him.scir. Bob Verga shot in 29 
and the Devils won 88-77. norih caroi ina 
STATE, however, was still very much in thc 
running. The Wolfpack squeaked past South 
Carolina 55-54 and beat Virginia 86-69 to 
tic Duke for thc ACC lead. 
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West Virginia's snappy start was turning 
into a disaster, uavioson, young and com- 
ing on strong, took on thc Mountaineers at 
Charlotte and trounced them 105-79 to hold 
first place in ihe Southern Conference. Dick 
Snyder, an old hand at that sort of thing, 
poured in 35 points, western kistucky, 
now lO-l. routed Tcnne.ssce Tech 120-92 in 
an Ohio Valley opener. 

It w as a good week for some independents. 
viRtiiNiA TECH knocked over William & 
Mary 76-69. Richmond 88-73 and Pitt 100- 
74 while mimphis state surprised louring 
Oklahoma City 97-87. (iioRiUA tech, al- 
though crippled by injuries and academic 
casualties, still trimmed Pitt 89-77 and Clem- 
son 87-72. prompting Coach Whack Hy der 
lo admit. "Wc'rc living dangerously, so I'm 
going to lake lime to enjoy every victory." 
Alas, Hyder did not have much time, wake 
EOR isr whipped his Jackets 96 80. 

THE WEST 1. UCLA (•■;) 3. SAN SRANCISCO 
(10-3) a. BRIOHAM VOUND <tO-l) 

More and more it was apparent to West 
Coast teams that catching ucla would be 
as frustrating as ever. Oregon Slate's Paul 
Valenti figured there was only one way to 
skin the talented Bruins: with a disciplined 
ball-control game. And, for a while, his 
Beavers did just fine with it. State had the 
Uclans In u 13- 1 3 tic after the first 1 1 min- 
utes. Then C\>ach Johnny Wooden's oppor- 
tunists began to wheel and deal. They zone- 
pressed relentlessly, controlled both btiards, 
ran like demons, and all of a sudden the 
Beavers were out of it. Edgar Lacey and 
Mike Warren each scored 18 points as the 
Bruins won 79-35. Oregon's lot was just as 
dismal the next night. UCLA had the boards 
again, this lime Mike Lynn got 20 points 
and Kenny Washington 18. and thc Bruins 
coasted 97-65 to their 35th straight AAWU 
victory. 

Meanwhile, across town. -SOUThers Cali- 
EORNiA breezed past Oregon 92-66 Friday 
night and had oreikjn state beaten 56 55 
with 36 seconds to go on Saturday, but the 
Trojans blew it. A bad pass gave the Beav- 
ers the bull, and they quickly shoved in four 
points to win 59-56. Up north, calkorma 
tix)k Washington Slate 71 -70, andsTANEORi) 
beat Washington 83-78 in overtime. 

SAN ERANCisco was off to 3 good Start in 
the WCAC race. Thc Dons, setting up their 
shots carefully, beat Santa Clara 81 -64. pa- 
ciEic, however, had to come from behind to 
catch St. Mary's 81 -68. 

It was mostly u good week for runners 
and gunners in the Western AC. briuham 
YOUNG whipped Arizona Stale 95 81 and 
Arizona 87-74, while Utah, another gal- 
loping team, outscored Arizona 87-78 and 
Arizona State 102-83. But Wyoming's fast 
breakers got cut down. Cautious new Mex- 
ico shut off the Cowboys with a stilling de- 
fense. and thc Lobos won 69-57. end 



IQITole the readers take over 


INVOLVEMENT 

Sirs: 

CongratLilalions to Alfred W'righi on his 
iirticle about the University of California 
at Berkeley (T/w Big Giiiiie iniJ ilw Bairh 
au/es, Jan. 3). As a Vi5 graduate of UCB 
I was delighted to discover that, for once, 
a writer has been interested enough in the 
problem lo repsul U\e "oUwr side." U is 
always the Bettina Apthekers and the New 
Left that the public hears about so imieh 
so, in fact, that they have come to believe 
that wc are all a ‘‘buiich of Comtines." I 
hope this article will open up the eves of .i 
few people because I. for one. am tired of 
defending my school to i>eople who have 
depended solely on distorted information. 

J AN IIOHN 

San I rancisco 
Sirs: 

V'ours was the most accurate and under- 
standing discussion of this subject since the 
sil-i.i uproar at the university began. As 
an "Old Blue" from the class of '4.. I have 
read both the public Journals and the uni- 
verstly statements of the siluaiion on my 
alma mater's campus. 1 even went out to 
the campus to look at some of the students 
and sec the tumult going on dining an aver- 
age day, I found esaeltv what your repoiler 
found and dtew the same conclusions. It is 
gratifying to know that there are wise peo- 
ple who reeogni/e what meaning can be 
drawn from these activities. 

C. J.VV I lot I ASDI K 

Oakland. Calif. 


In my opinion, iltc article handles a dan- 
gerous and ihrealennig subject much too 
lightly. It presents an incimipleie picture of 
the true state of atlairs in and aiound Cal. 
and It skips over loo quickly the well- 
known. identified Communist influeiKC and 
organi/alion behind the eiuUinuing oppo- 
sition to our eounirv's policies and the 
i stabhshment. 

I he deseriplion of the agitators as the 
New l eft paints too mild an image. \S hy 
don't you use terms like Communist. Com- 
munist-front. Communist youth group or 
Marvist-oriented when the Mluaiion calls 
for them? You write of these hawkers of 
protest as a student thing when, in fad. 
most of those who oi gani/c and direct and 
plan disturbances arc not sluvlcnts at all. 

I n Aknoi I) 

Burlingame, Calif. 

Sirs: 

If Mr. Wright was trying to evpiain some- 
thing about the well-rounded and superior 
intcllcei of the Cat student, he missed badly- 


The "average" student turns out to be a 
bigger "oddball" than I suspected. 

I.aVirnl L. Francis 

Fullerton. Calif. 

Sirs: 

Wright overlooks the same p<jinl all w r iters 
overlook in discussing this matter. "Involve- 
ment’' IS the current campus fad, just as 
"cooling it" was back in the '.SOs. Notice 
how often the word ap]>cars in the windy, 
self-important statements of the students, 
Observe how the idea of "getting involved" 
is applied to almost any venture other than 
that of attending classes. 

As for Berkeley itself, it is a huge, rootless 
educational factory totally Lteking in the 
traditions and values that typify the insii- 
lutes of the I ast. The fact that il is located 
m a slate that has spawned or harbored all 
manner of oddballs proh.ibly eoniribuies to 
Its current turmoil. 

Ml. Wright overlooked the fact that the 
ss'hooFs administration fostered many of 
the conditions now ovisling by making meet- 
ing space, a loudsjx:akcr system and other 
facilities easily available, (iranted, a uni- 
versity is not a dungeon, but some diree- 
lion IS needed, \\haicvcr Cal's brainy kids 
might think of themselves, they are still 
immature young people who badly need 
some guidance. 

S l NLO WOLISOIIN 

Hcihesda, Md. 

DMW 

Sirs: 

I read with interest your accounts of un- 
sportsmanlike eonduei in the stands at var- 
ious gymnasia (Siohu akd, Dee. 2tl and 
Jan, III). Actually this seems a bit bimrish 
and even passe. After all one cannot oul- 
l'.ilesira the I’.ilestra. Instead, we at David 
I ipseomb t ollegc have mined from such 
high sehoohsh behavior to a lactic known 
as Diaholie Mental Warfare (IJMW j. 

Aside from subtle variations, the two bas- 
ic steps of DMW' arc I )a standing ovation 
for the othcials and 2) absolute silence when 
op{>oncnis aiicmpt foul shots. This strategy 
is not practiced halfheartedly. As he is in- 
troduced, each ollieial he.irs a trumpet fan- 
fare, a drum roll and tumultuous applause. 
Ihis establishes lirmly in his mind a posi- 
tive usMKialion with I ipseomb. It also weak- 
ens the poise of the enemy. .•\s for step 2. 
our foe usually docs better from the field 
than from the foul line. I mean, who can 
shoot foul shots with cataleplie zom- 
bies somberly observing him'.’ It's like shuf- 
fleboard in a catacomb. 

Oh, yes. We've won nine in a row. 

Bohhv Pull I It'S 

Nashville 


Sirs: 

The recent controversy in your columns 
regarding Duke fans shouting. "I'CLA. go 
to hell!" and the Georgia Tech song line. 
"1 le would yell to hell with Georgia like his 
daddy used to do" (l‘>iii Mon. Jan. 3), 
brings to mind a remark of Harvard's fa- 
mous president. Charles W . Fliot. 

CJise S.vWvTvJay aftcTwoon in Nos ember, as 
Presidcni 1 hot was walking toward the sta- 
dium with the well-known Boston lilicra- 
leiir. I dw.ird I vereit Hale, they were ac- 
costed by a rather unworldly professor who 
asked: "Where are you going’*' 

'To yell with Hale." I liol replied. 

Sami 1 1 Cahoi Jr. 

Boston 

Sirs: 

I teriainly don't condone the behavior of 
fans in all respects, but incidents such as the 
ones at the Duke-UCl A game almost al- 
ways happen in the "big games," Today il 
takes a good team to win at home, and il 
takes an cxini goovi ic.im to win on the road. 
But the games are still played on the eouits, 
not by the fans in the stands. 

Pic. Jamis T. N ah.iis, USA 
Schofield Barracks, H .iw an 

Sirs; 

You may be interested in knowing that 
the 1 astern College Aihlelie Conferenee 
Public Kel.ilions Coinmiilee has developed 
a B.iskeiball Spectator Code that received 
the approval of all 145 eonferenee members 
at the annual meeting in early December. 
The commiiicx- is hopeful of making some 
inroads in the Noi thc.isl over the nc\t cou- 
ple of years. 

AiiiiRr W, Ivviiciiii.L 
New Brunswick, N.J. 

NET GAINS 

Sirs: 

I was happy to read in your For ihi 
Kuoko section (Dec. 1.3) of Clark Graeb- 
ner's rc-cenl victories over Fred Stolie and 
Roy I merson -his second straight win over 
Lmerson. It further supports my tirm belief 
that the IhS. is on the threshold of tennis 
cqu.ilily with, if not supremacy over, the 
Aussies. And it erases the fiction that Fmcr- 
son is the world's lop player. That r.iiing be- 
longs to Spain's Manuel Santana, who has 
demonstrated his ability and virtuosity by 
winning the U..S.championships on grass and 
the Swedish championships on clay, in 
which he defeated both l-.mcrson and Siollc 
in straight sets, And it was Santana who pul 
Spain into the Davis Cup finals tiOlrf Mo- 
nolo — a l.iiile Hit loo Lu/i\ Jan. 10). 

To gel back to the U'.S. vs. Australia, 
however, our heroes sc-em iv» be kiKKkingotV 
I onunurd 
6.3 


19TH HOLE roniinufd 


the Aussics with some consistency, [n addi- 
tion to Graebner's singles victories, Clark 
and Marty R lessen have bested Kmerson and 
Stollc in doubles, Arthur Ashe, who defeated 
Hmerson in the nuaricr-linalsat Fniresi Hills 
and Stolfe in Kort Worth, beat them both 
again to win in Hrisbane. He defeated Stollc 
still again in Sydney and defeated Emerson, 
for the third lime, in the .Adelaide (ourna- 
meiU. And what about Charlie I’asarell’ He 
beat both Emerson and Stollc at Merion, 
Emerson again in the Pacilic Southwest, and 
Stollc at Koresi Mills. 

It was Australia vs. Spain for the Davis 
Cup this year, hut the U.S. will have to be 
reckoned with in Idhb. In view of the string 
of victories by these three U.S. hopefuls, we 
must be doing something right. 

CORVIAC H. Rva\ 

New York City 
Sirs: 

While I feel that your choice of Sandy 
Koufax as Sportsman of the Year is a great 
honor for a great aihlcic, it is my opinion 
that the true sportsman of 19*5 was .Arthur 
Ashe. In Dallas last summer I saw Ashe per- 
form as few others have on a tennis court. 
Eurthcr, his record in Australia this winter 
has more than proved his outstanding abili- 
ty, Ashe has to be the "future " of American 
hopes in the Davis Cup. 

Davio .Ai-I as W\1 Kl R 

Madison. Wis. 

BRIDGEHEAD 

Sirs: 

I am a bridge enthusiast and have read 
and enjoyed many of Charles Goren's arti- 
cles. but I must lake exception to 4 Qiii: to 
See if )oii Like to Fi/ilii (Dec. 2(>i. I am the 
first to agree with Mr. Gorcii that the bid- 
ding rules he himself devised for the club 
player are nieanl to be broken in many situa- 
tions. I consider myself a fairly aggressive 
playerof ■'run-of-the-ncighborhood"bridge, 
but I would receive more than a glare from 
most partners if I bid as aggressively as he 
suggests on several of the hands. Mr. Cioren 
should realize that not all of his readers arc 
experts and that he can only add confusion 
to the typical party-bridge game by advtx-at- 
ing such abandonment of the rules. 

The next timea parmcrasks me if I "play 
Goren" I’m going to think twice before an- 
swering. 

Jack Tv mans 

Port Hiicncnie. Calif. 

PROFIT TAKING 

Sirs: 

h disturbed me greatly to learn that the 
Haltimorc Colts and the Green Hay Packers 
received I ,'l4th of their regular salaries to 
participate in the playoff game for the divi- 
sion championship. Hy the same logic that 
baseball players do not receive extra money 
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for the fifth, sixth and seventh games of the 
World Series, football players should not 
receive u reward for participating in an extra 
game to determine a conference champion- 
ship. Pride plus the belter payday of the 
championship game (as contrasted with the 
Playoff Bowl) should he reward enough. If 
football is to be kept beyond reproach, no 
extra pay should go to the players involved 
in divisional championship playoffs. 

Eri I) D. B vNFii Lu, .M.D. 
RtKhcslcr, Minn. 

Sirs: 

As an avid fan of college and professional 
ftmtball I have been very much interested in 
the drafting of college football players and, 
particularly, the cnorni«>us bonuses paid to 
some of these men by the wealthy profes- 
sional teams. Many of these players have 
acquired their skills through four years of 
intensive training at their various colleges. 
Therefore, it seems to me that the college 
coach should share in a percentage of the 
bonuses paid to them. 

Take the case of Quarterback Jtx* Namaih, 
bought by the New York Jets for an amount 
reputed to bo S4(K).0()0. At least 10' , of this 
amount should have gone to his coach at 
Alabama, Hear Bryant, the man who devel- 
oped his talent and gave him ihc opportuni- 
ty to star. 

GoRtVOS B. CI.I VIKSI tv 

Buffalo 

RUPTURED RECORD 

Sirs: 

I enjoyed Jack Olsen's most interesting a rl i- 
clc. Liieniiei i/i Speeillaiui (Nov. 29 and 
Dec. *). However. I have always wondered 
why Craig Breedlove and the Arfons broth- 
ers went about building their vehicles the 
hard way. VS'hy not get hold of a surplus 
afterburning jet fighter? For such u worthy 
cause I'm sure either the Navy or Air Force 
would be happy to let one go at the scrap 
cost. Then beef up the main landing gear, 
add rugged, oversize wheels, suitably en- 
closed in "spats." as we used to say. chop 
off the wings just outboard of the main sinus 
and reshape the inboard stubs to give little 
or no lift. 

Then, for the speed run. slap her into 
burner; then, as (he s[x*ed builds up. ease 
back on (he stick until the nosewheci is in 
the air in normal takeoff attitude. At this 
point, retract the nosewheci and fly her down 
the course on the main wheels. At the com- 
pletion of the run and. hopefully, the first 
half of a new land-speed record, shut down 
(he engine, lower the nosewheel. pop the 
speed brakes and the chute and roll to a 
stop. All in all. it would be interesting to see 
how such a ruptured duck would do against 
a O'reen Afo«v/rrora H inufooi Exprew. 

CoMMAsniR R. K. Avviri V. USN 
New York City 
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YESTERDAY 


\A /Ikii bovmsi comes under tire, v^hich 
* It docsuith considerable regularity, 
the light mob has little enough to point 
to in its derense. Iherc is always Joe 
I ouis. of course. Yet the night of Jan- 
uary y, 1942. which was one of l.ouis' 
tinest hours both as man and lighter, 
can be spoken of h> an orthodos mem- 
ber of the mob only \yith acute embar- 
rassment In gisingaway hisentire purse 
to chanty. Louis was considered by the 
fast-buck men to Ix' a lighter alllicled 
by a grase defect in judgment 

The L'.S- had ixen at wai for just 
user a month. On the day of the light 
New York’s newspapers painted for 
their readers a frightening picture of the 
world. An American army yyas trapped 
in the Philippines. The Japanese had 
smashed through British defenses north 
of Singapore. The besieged Russians 
fought the Nazis along the eastern front 
from Leningrad to Seyaslopol. An A\is 
submarine ysas reported lurking olT the 
coast of New T'ngland. 

Turning to the sports pages, the read- 
er found little relief. Grantland Rice’s 
column was dedicated to the proposi- 
tion that football offered a boy the best 
training for war. It was reported that 
baseball players would pay intlutionary 
prices for their gloves and sht>es in the 
spring. The Y'ale Club had canceled its 
historic squash tournament because of 
a shortage of good-quality rubber balls. 

It was Ji>c Louis, of alt people in 
sports, yyho was making the first grand 
gesture on the home front. He had 
agreed to defend his hcuvsyscight cham- 
pionship against Buddy Ikier and donate 
his purse to the Navy Relief Society. 
Louis' share was to be 40' , of the gale. 
Baer was giving a small portion of his 
15' ; . and Promoter Mike Jacobs all his 
profits. 

The tight stirred unusual interest in 
New York. Even though this was the 
20lh defense of his title and a rematch. 
Louis created excitement as a matter of 
course. 

Buddy Baer. Max's kid brother, was 
an attractive challenger. Me stood ft feet 
f>Vi. weighed 250 pounds .tnd. unlike 
most ring giants, punched with con- 
siderable power. In Washington the year 
before Buddy had kni>ckcd Louis through 
the ropes, lasted until the seventh round 
and escaped ssiih both his life and his 
prestige- he had been disqualified when 
his handlers, claiming a foul by l-ouis. 
refused to let him continue. To the rep- 



Charity Yes, 
Mercy No 

Joe Louis' generosity shocked the 
mob. His punches shocked a Baer 

by FRANK GRAHAM JR. 


uiaiion of the fighters add the emotional 
state of a country vyhich had just en- 
tered the greatest ysar in history and the 
quasi-military nature of the event, and 
one cun account for the match's un- 
usual apiseal. 

That night a croyvd of IX.H70. paying 
SlXy.70l. packed Madison Square Gar- 
den. Bt'xing basked in Louis' rcneclcd 
glory. The Stars and Stripes hung every - 
where. I he arrival of champion and chal- 
lenger in the ring was heralded by 
spirited bugle calls, played by a sailor 
and a ntarine in dress uniforms. A tele- 
gram of thunks from Prank Knox, the 
Secretary of the Navy, was read to the 
crowd. Wendell WiUkie. a recently dis- 
appointed challenger for a weightier ti- 
tle. made a speech which proved to be 
longer than the fight. He eiuted his 
speech with: '’As for you. Joe Looey, 
and you. Vlax Baer. I know you will pul 
up a great fight'." 

The crowd momentarily set aside its 
good manners to inform Willkie rau- 
cously of the challenger’s first name. 


Willkie apologized, and concluded by 
hoping that after the battle the two hov- 
ers. and everybody else, would unite to 
light the Japanese. Lucy Monroe ap- 
tx'arcd in the ring, wearing a blue gown 
adapted to the occasion with a red-and- 
whitc sash, and sang 77ic .Siiir-Spiiiifih J 
Htunwr The crowd, edified and combat- 
ive. roared in anticipation. In thcabsencc 
of Nazis and Japanese, any vielim would 
do. Buddy B;ier jogged m his ctirncr and 
tried to look calm. 

The hell rang. Baer rushed 1 ouis. us- 
ing his bulk to push him into ihe loives. 
He Hailed at l.ouis' side. Louis twisted 
away and j.ihbcd Buddy once or twice, 
then riK'ked him with a iwo-lisied at- 
tack Baer fought back ponderously, 
cutting i ouis' mouth, but Louis did 
not back off. Punching swiftly and ac- 
curately up at his target, he took the 
steam out of Baer. The fans were stand- 
ing now. aroused by an aggressive and 
savage Louis they hadn't seen since his 
second fight with Max Schmeling. 

Baer sagged, then clutched at Louis, 
but Joe pushed him away again. They 
stood in niid-rmg. frozen in a classic 
pose for a moment, then l.ouis followed 
a jab with a short right to Baer's chin, 
and Buddy's long logs folded under him 
and he sank slowly to the floor. 

Baer rolled over onto his hands and 
knees. He had trouble locating Louis, 
then he turned to face him and got to 
his feet at nine. Louis kiuvked him down 
again. Buddy struggled up, turning un- 
certainly to meet Louis' rush. Alternate- 
ly he punched back at his tormentor 
and clung to him. but nothing slowed 
Louis' attack. Louis threw a right upper- 
cut and Baer went down on his hack, his 
hair (lying as his head struck the canvas- 
He was still trying to stand up when the 
referee counted 10. The time was 2:56 
of the first round. 

A few minutes later Louis sal hunched 
on a rubbing table in his dressing room, 
eating an apple and telling the reporters 
in a soft voice that he would donalc his 
next purse to the Army Relief Society. 
Baer, sucking an orange through puffed 
lips in his dressing room, .said that I.oiiis’ 
next opiwnent "better go in (here armed 
with a baseball bat." The fans, streaming 
out of the Garden onto Eighth Avenue, 
compared this with Louis' other great 
fights. And more than one cynical old 
fight manager mused on 40' , of 5189.- 
701. and wondered what their world was 
coming to. (NO 


H e recognizes ilic necessity for careful preparation. Ecjtiipnicnt 
is checked. Style is reviewed. The challenge is to seek an an- 
swer to iliis question : Where cuii you find an iip-to-thc-miniitc source 
of infunnation about ijour sports interests? 



This magazine is a treasury of contemporary ideas and information. 
It is traditional in its consistent quality from one issue to the ne.xt. 
It is modern in its treatment of an infinite variety of subjects. It is 
influential in its continuous introduction of new thoughts, styles and 
trends. Magazines make c.xcellent companions for serious sports- 
men. They broaden scope. I hey clarify thought. They give direction. 
Seek them out. You w ill be richly rewarded. 


Your World of Ideas and Products Is In 

MAGAZINES 
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Evinrude introduces the hot new 100-S 


For the first time in your boating experience 
you may have so much performance 
you’ll hardly be able to use it all! 


Maybe you don't want to go 40 or 50 miles an hour. Or plane 
a houseboat. Or pull slalom skiers out of deep water. 

Maybe you don't even care that now you can boss the per- 
formance of 100 "horses" for the fuel cost of 75. 

No matter. You can skip the performance events and still have 
plenty of reasons for owning an Evinrude 100-S. 

You can loaf along at cruising speed and go faster than most 
of your friends can go at wide open throttle. 

And because you can do most of your running at engine-saving 
cruising speed (the way you do in your automobile) you'll find 
all sorts of happy surprises in store. 

Mileage goes up — dramatically. (At half throttle, the 100-S 


uses less fuel than a motor half its power running full-out trying 
to keep up.) The smooth, quiet V-4 becomes smoother, quieter 
still. And it goes thousands of extra miles between repair stops. 
No need anymore to take slow for an answer. 

Even when you're on an economy run. 

5m four Svintude d9al9r {HiUd in the Yellow Ptges). Cetehg tree. Write 
Evirvude Motors. 4247 N. 27th St. Milwaukee. Wisconsin 53216. 


EVINRUDE 

firat in outboards 


R.1 




The Rogue stands apart from the herd ... in appiearance and performance. 

Iis distinctive Gull Wing hull is tanbetievsbly soft riding. 
It's an offshore boat that welcomes the challenge of an onshore wind. 

It's a blue water fishing boat. A ski boat. A highly-styled 
runabout. A hot sports boat. A luxury cruising boat. A gay party boat. All in one. 
At just over 1 9 feet, the Rogue is the most practical boat made that is still compact enough to be 
easily launched and loaded and trailered at highway speeds. It has its own specially designed trailer. 

The more you know about boats, the more you'll appreciate the versatility and riding qualities of the Rogue. 
S»» tout EvinrutI* deshf. hsud in th» YtHow Ptges. Cttalog tt«». Writ* Evintuth Molori. 4237 N. 27th St. MHwtukaa. Wi$. 53216. 

ROGUEHEVINRUDE 

first in outboards 
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You’ll soar like an eagle or plummet like a stone 
when you ski-sail in the Austrian Tyrol 


the pros can't predict what will hap- 
pen after the takeoff." wriiesToni Walkner, 
American friend of Canadian Club. "The warm 
updraft from sun-drenched slopes gives you 


the 'lift’ — and the gusty cold winds coming 
down from the shadowed regions above give 
you the necessary 'carry' for a long, breath- 
taking. birdlike ride through the air. 




2 “All you need is the lucky 

combination of .strong legs, good 
balance and air currents to catch your 
balloonlikc sails and flout you 
off into space for a long, easy glide. 


3 “My Tyrolean pro friend 

had that combination - but I didn't! 
The gusty downdraft slammed me 
down into drifted snow seconds after 
1 jumped, and 1 wound up head over 
skis for a very undignified finale. 




V. 


4 “A bit wobbly hut all 
in one piece. I gladly 
called it a day and went off with 
my friend for a drink of 
his favorite whisky and mine — 
Canadian Club," Why this whisky's 
universal popularity? It has the 
lightness of ^-oich and the smooth 
satisfaction of Bourbon. No other 
whisky tastes quite like it. You can 
stay with it all evening long — in short 
ones before dinner, in tall ones after. 
F.njoy Canadian Club— the world’s 
lightest whisky-tonight, 
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ISiiick Hiviera. Made in L.S.A. 

If lial mukvs a car a car is stylinf'. pcrfoniionre, ride and handling. Otdy iclicrt they're all tuned together is the car a liuirk. 
Like this 1966 Riviera Gran Sport- 


If ihere are Ivvo lliiii):'' llie niniunlir Ital- 
ian' love, one nl llieni is uiitonioliile'. 
Da'hin;:. <irutnuli«' aiiloitiobile'. 

Now. some |)ei)|ile think Italy has a 
niono|)oly on the re<l-hlori(le(l ears tliat 
make heart' l»eat fa'Ier anil the ailrenulin 
flow. 

Itiit tlio-i' ]ieo|)le lia\e another tliiiik 
eiiinint!. 

The tiineil ear i' liere. (ion hrio. 

Vi here llie liineil ear ei>iiie« from. Well, 
from the siiiiiiy 'loi>e' of far-off Flint. 
Mirhitsan. if you want to he [ireei'e. But 
really it enme* from the heart' of pi-ople 
who ileurty h>\e a (treat road machine. 

The tuned ear i' a Idend of 'Ivlini:. jiei 
foniianee. ride and li.indlinc— all wiirkiii}: 
to>ieiher in harmony. It mean' the Hiviera 
live' i]|i to it' look', and tliat’' poinji 'oine. 
I nder the hood, you have a 3t0-li|) WiUl- 


eat \ -H. The e\hit.iration it tiirn' out i' 
harne"ed to the road via a 'ii'iien'ioti 
that civc' you thoroii|:h control, yet a firm- 
ly eoinforlahle rhle. 

We eoiifc" that we (•ive the Hiviera 
more tli.in a little forei|:n flair, when it 
eonie' to de<i(!ninc it. .''o we e\iiheranll' 
tune in Latin fire and itrare. 

Hut w»- never forcet \rneriean practical- 
ilv. .\nd 'o the Hiviera offer' yon a choice 
of imeket '<-atini: or six-|>a"en;:er heiirh 
'I’atin^:. lOr. lor that matter, a lomhina- 
tion: a new iioieh-haek 'eat that convert' 
into 'cmi-liucket' i' avadahle. I 

Help keeji Amcriru 'afe. When you 
fir't 'ee the 'Wi Hiviera. you niipht he for- 
ttiven for overlookint: certain adiled at- 
ti action'. Such U' all the siijeiy ei]ui]iinent 
that come' 'tandard: 'eat lielts front and 
rear: shatler-re'i'tant iti'idc mirror: out- 


'ide rearview mirror: padded dash and 
'itii vi'or': dual-'|>eed wiper' and wa'h- 
er': hackuji lijilit'. (Whiih make 'oeiii}: 
where you’re j:oiM}j easier, even when 
you’re jroiii}: where you've hei-n. ) W’e over- 
look nothing to make ymir driving more 
]dea'ant. Nothing at all. 

Drive the liini-d ear. \nd he rUiiI Flint 
i' in vuur roiinirv. The way to wangle an 
introduction to the tuned ear i' 'imply to 
vi'it your nearhy lUiii k dealer. 

You'll (jiiii kly di'i'over that thi' 'ftfi 
Hiviera i' U' 'leek and dramatic U' anv 
Homan chariot could |io"ihly he. At the 
'aine time, you'll he plea'cd to know that 
it continue' the Biiick tradition of comfort 
and 'olid depemlahility. 

.\nd hc'idc' that, all the lalieU are in 
Lngli'h. 

Wouldn't yuii rr 


lf)(i(i Itiiiek. I'lu' Iiiii4‘<l enr. 


ealiv rather have a liuirk? 



